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By ALEXANDER Ross. 


——~eo— 


THE family of Milntown and a few of its cadets spelt their name 
at different periods, and often indiscriminately, Monro and Munro. 
The latter is the form adopted in this and the following chapters, 
as being, on the whole, nearer the general pronunciation, and that 
which has been used by the Chiefs of the Clan for the last two 
centuries. 

The founder of the family of Milntown, in or about the year 
1465, was John, son of Hugh Munro, twelfth Baron of Fowlis, by 
his second marriage "with Lady Margaret Sutherland, daughter 
of Nicolas, eighth Earl of Sutherland, grand-daughter of William, 
fifth Earl of Sutherland, and of his wife, the Princess Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the second marriage of King Robert the Bruce. 

John Munro was called the Tutor of Fowlis, on account of 
his having been for;many years guardian of his nephew, John, 
the young Baron of Fowlis, whose father, George, and grand- 
father, Hugh, were killed at the battle of Bealach-na-Broige, in 
1452. Heis recorded as having “ purchased the ward of the lands 
of Fowlis, in favor of his nevvy, the sone of his deid brother 
George Munroe.”* 

In a manuscript History of the Munros, written apparently 
about the year 1712, John Munro is described as a “bold, forward, 


* History of the Earldom of Sutherland. 
D 
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daring gentleman, esteemed by his sovereign, and loved by his 
friends.” It was he who fought the Battle of Clachnaharry, near 
Inverness, with the Mackintoshes. 

The following is the account of this sanguinary conflict given 
by Sir Robert Gordon in his History of the Earldom of Suther- 
land:—*John Monroe, tutor of Foulls, travelling homeward on his 
journey from the South of Scotland towards Rosse, did repose 
himself by the way in Strathardale, between Sanct Johnstoun 
(Perth) and Athole, wher he fell at variance with the inhabitants 
of that countrey, who had abused him. Being returned home to 
Rosse, he gathered together his whole kinsmen and followers, and 
declared into them how he had been used, craveing withall their 
aid to revenge himself of that injurie; unto the which motion 
they hearkned willinglie, and yeelded to assist him to the utter- 
most of their abilities. Whereupon he singled out thrie hundred 
and fyftie of the best and ablest men among them, and went with 
these to Strathardaill, which he wasted and spoilled, killed some 
of the people, and careid away their cattell. In his return home, 
as he wes passing by the ile of Moy with the prey, Mackintosh 
(cheftan of the Clanchattan) sent to him to crave a pairt of the 
spoile, being persuaded thereto by some evil disposed persons 
about him, and challenging the same as due unto him by custome. 
John Monroe, in curtesie, offered into Mackintosh a reasonable 
portion, which he, thorow evill councell, refused to accept, and 
wold have no less than the half of the whole booty ; whereunto 
John Monroe wold not hearken nor yield, bot goeth on his in- 
tended journie homeward. Mackintosh conveens his forces with 
all dilligence, and followes John Monroe, whom he overtook at 
Clagh-ne-Hayre, besyd Inverness, hard by the ferrie of Kessak. 
John perceaving Mackintosh and his companie following them 
hard at hand, he sent fyftie of his men home to Ferrindonald with 
the spoile, and incouraged the rest of his followers to fight: so 
ther ensued a cruell conflict, wherein Mackintosh was slain, with 
the most part of his companie ; divers of the Monroes were also 
ther slain. John Monroe wes left as deid in the field, and wes 
taken up by the Lord Lovat his predicessor, who careid him to 
his hous, wher he was cured of his wounds ; and wes from thence 
foorth called John Bacelawigh, becaus he wes mutilat of one of 
his hands all the rest of his dayes. From this John Bacelawigh 
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Monroe of the familie of Milntown Monroe descended.” The 
date assigned by Sir Robert for this conflict is 1333. 

In a manuscript account of the “Conflicts in Scotland” there 
is a report of this clan battle of Clachnaharry, which in all import- 
ant particulars, mainly agrees with the above, except in the date, 
1341, which can hardly be accurate; neither can the year 1333; 
but that of 1454, given by Shaw, is more likely to be correct. 
At page 219 of his “ Province of Morayshire,” he says —“A 
shameful and bloody conflict happened betwixt the Mackin- 
toshes and Munroes in the year 1454. The occasion was this 
—John Munroe, tutor of Fowles, in his return from Edinburgh, 
rested upon a meadow in Strathardale, and both he and his 
servants falling asleep, the peevish owner of the meadow cut off 
the tails of his horses. This he resented as the Turks would 
resent the cutting off their horses’ tails, which they reckon a 
grevious insult. He returned soon with three hundred and fifty 
men, spoiled Strathardale, and drove away their cattle; in pass- 
ing the Loch of Moy in Strathern he was observed. Mackintosh, 
then residing in the Island of Moy, sent to ask a Stike Raide, or 
Stick Criech, that is, a Road Collop; a custom among the High- 
landers, that when a party drove away spoil through a gentle- 
man’s land they should give him part of the spoil. Munroe 
offered what he thought reasonable, but more was demanded ; 
Mackintosh, irritated by some provoking words, given to his 
messenger, convocated a body of men, pursued the Munroes, 
and at Clachnaharie, near Inverness, they fought desperately. 
Many were killed on each side, among whom was the Laird of 
Mackintosh ; John Munroe was wounded and laimed, and was 
after called John Bacilach. The Munroes had great advantage 
of ground by lurking among the rocks ; whilst the Mackintoshes 
were exposed to their arrows. How rude and barbarous was the 
spirit of men in those days? and upon what trifling, nay shame- 
ful, provocations did they butcher one another.” 

There is another narration of this fight, given in the “ His- 
torical Account of the Family of Frisel or Fraser,” pages 54-5, 
on the authority of MSS. of Frasers in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh (p. 114), as follows :— 

“On the 27th of June 1378, the Munroes, a distinguished tribe 
in Ross, returning from an inroad they had made in the south of 
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Scotland, passed by Moyhall, the seat of Mackintosh, leader of 
the Clan Chattan. A share of the booty, or road-collop, payable 
to a chief for traversing his domains, was demanded and acceded 
to; but Mackintosh’s avaricious coveting the whole, his proposal 
met with contempt. Mackintosh summoned his vassals to extort 
compliance. The Munroes pursuing their journey, forded the 
River Ness a little above the Island, and dispatched the cattle 
they had plundered across the hill of Kinmylies, to Lovat’s pro- 
vince. Their enemies came up with them at the point of Clag- 
nahayre, and immediately joined battle. The conflict was such 
as might have been expected from men excited to revenge by a 
long and inveterate enmity. Quarter was neither sought nor 
granted. After an obstinate struggle, Mackintosh was killed. 
The survivors of his band retraced their steps to their own 
country. John Munro, tutor of Foulis, was left for dead upon 
the field ; from the loss of his arm he ever after acquired the 
name of John Back-Lawighe. The Munroes were not long in 
retaliating. Having collected a sufficient force, they marched in 
the dead of night for the Isle of Moy, where the Chief of the 
Mackintoshes resided. By the aid of some planks which they 
had carried with them, and now put together, they crossed to the 
Isle, and glutted their thirst for revenge by murder or captivity of 
all the inmates.” 

There are other notices of this fight—in Pennants “ First 
Tour” in Scotland in 1769, as also in Anderson’s “ Scottish 
Nation,” vol. iii, page 214, and in Brown’s “History of the 
Highlands,” vol. i, page 151, which vary very little from those 
above given. The following account, which was written by Mack- 
intosh of Kinrara, about two hundred years after the event, bears 
every mark of being an unbiassed statement ; he moreover treats 
of the encounter as one he deplores. It will be seen that, though 
not generally known, the principal actors were not only reconciled, 
but became brothers-in-law :— 

“In 1454 a sudden and unexpected contest sprung up be- 
tween Malcolm Mackintosh, commonly called Gilliecallum Oig, 
Mac-Mic-Gilliecallum Beg, grandson of the afore-mentioned 
Mackintosh (of Mackintosh), and John Monro, tutor of Fowlis. 
A very keen contest followed. The origin of it was this :—John 
Munro was second son of Hugh Munro of Fowlis, and acted tutor 
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to John Munro, his nephew, by his brother, George Munro of 
Fowlis. Returning from a tour to the South for despatching his 
pupil’s business, a dissension took place between him and the in- 
habitants of Strathardale. He was contemptuously treated and 
loaded with great abuse. Intent upon revenge he comes home, 
informing his friends and relations of the injury he has sustained, 
and implores their assistance. At the head of two hundred chosen 
men he advances with all possible speed, and before his approach 
is observed enters Strathardale, ravages the country, and carries 
off the herds of cattle. At the River Findhorn, on his return, the 
afore-mentioned Malcolm Oig meets him by accident, and under- 
standing the matter, is urged by the young men that follow him 
to demand a part of the plunder. John offers him twenty-four 
cows and a bull, which Malcolm Oig proudly and rashly rejects, 
insisting on no less than one-third part. John treats his demand 
with scorn, and proceeds on his way, determined to give none. 
Malcolm Oig incensed, instantly communicates this to his friends, 
and immediately commands the inhabitants of Petty and Loch- 
ardil to follow John and obstruct his passage until he, with the men 
of Strathnairn, shall have come up. His commands are obeyed. 
They pursue John beyond the water of Ness, and overtake him 
at a place called Clachnaharry. He (John), sends off forty men 
with the booty, and encourages the rest to fight. A fierce con- 
flict ensues. A few fell on each side. John, almost slain, is left 
among the dead, but Lord Lovat upon better information takes 
care of his recovery. John was afterwards called ‘ Baichlich, 
ie. maimed, because he lost his hand in that engagement. From 
him descended the family of Milntown. Malcolm Oig was not 
present in that battle, which arose from his temerity, for the con- 
flict took place before he came up. “The same Malcolm Oig 
afterwards married Janet Munro, sister of John.” 

The chief difficulty remaining is to fix the correct date of 
the event, as there are so many discrepancies in the different 
historians, although they all agree in the main facts — the years 
1333, 1341 (in Lawrie’s “Scots Wars,” page 116), 1378, and 1454, 
being variously stated by them. Sir Robert Gordon was not 
over-exact in giving dates to the events which he describes, and 
the year (1333) given by him may be at once discarded; and, 
for many reasons, that of 27th June 1378, assigned to it in the 
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“MS. History of the Frasers,” though the only one stating the 
month, can hardly be accepted as decisive. I am inclined to 
accept the year 1454 as the actual date of the battle of Clachna- 
harry. No chief of the Clan Mackintosh, from Angus, who 
fought at Bannockburn, and died in 1346, aged 77, down to Mal- 
colm Beg—noticed above—who died in 1457 at the age of 90, is 
recorded by any writer of their history as having been so killed ; 
yet all the historians above quoted—except Mackintosh of Kin- 
rara—agree in saying that the Chief of the Mackintoshes was 
slain at Clachnaharry, a circumstance which is quite unaccount- 
able, and I leave it as a crux in chronology. 

The sobriquet given to John Munro should be spelt “ Bac- 


lamhach.” “Bac-lamh” is a manacle or handcuff; “Bac-lamhach” 
means disabled in the hand. “Coitach” should be spelt 
“Ciotach.” “Coit” signifies a “coble” or “coracle.” “Ciotach” 


is the proper word for “lefthand.” Both words were evidently 
applied to John Munro “ Bac-lamhach,” because he was lame- 
handed. “Ciotach” because he became so expert in the use of 
the left hand as to make both terms equally applicable—“ Ian 
Bac-lamhach,” “John Lamehand;” “Ian Ciotach,” “ John Left- 
hand.” 

Clach-na-Faire, or as it is now spelt, Clachnaharry, literally 
means, in Gaelic, “the stone of watching.” This stone was 
placed by the authorities of Inverness in a conspicuous position, 
with men on the watch, from early morning to nightfall, to give 
an alarm of any threatened raid from Ross; the view from the 
place being so commanding as to enable them to see any hostile 
approach, whether by crossing Kessock Ferry, or coming round 
by the head of the Beauly Firth, A commemorative monument 
was, several years ago, erected by the late Hugh Robert Duff of 
Muirtown, on a site amid the rocks where the conflict took place. 

John Munro I. of Milntown, married late in life, and left, at 
least, two sons— 

1. Andrew Mor, his successor, and 

2. John of Kilmorack, who married a daughter of Henry 
Urquhart of Davidston, in the parish of Cromarty, by whom he 
had, among others, a son, 

Donald, who married Jane, daughter of William M‘Vorchie 
that is, William, son of Murdoch—by whom he had two sons— 
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(1) Thomas, and 

(2) Alexander, who migrated to Lochbroom, where he mar- 
ried, and had a son, John, who entered the Church, and in 1569 
was presented to the vicarage of his native parish by King James 
VI. He died in 1573, and in that year James presented Angus 
Macneil Mackenzie to the vicarage. 

Thomas, III. of Kilmorack, married Jean, daughter of Hugh 
Ross of Millderg, by whom he had a son, Andrew. He had also 
a natural son, named Donald. 

Andrew married Anne, daughter of Angus M‘Vorchie of 
Inveran, by whom he had two sons— 

(1) John, and (2) Alexander. 

John married Isabella, daughter of Donald Munro of Miln- 
town of Alness, by whom he had, among others— 

(1) Robert, and (2) Donald. 

Robert married Christian, daughter of Donald Brown of 
Acharn, in the parish of Alness, by whom he had twe sons— 

(1) Donald, and 

(2) Hector, who entered the army, and fought at the battle 
of Worcester, where he was taken prisoner, and banished to the 
Barbadoes. 1 have not succeeded in tracing further the descent 
of this branch. 

John Munro, I. of Milntown, died about the year 1475, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son— 

II. Andrew, who is stated to have been “a bold, austere, 
and gallant gentleman, esteemed by his friends, and a terror to 
his enemies.” It was he who built the Castle of Milntown ; 
and in connection with its erection Sir Robert Gordon makes 
the following observation, on page 146 of his Earldom of 
Sutherland :-— 

“ About the year A.D. 1500, the Monroes of Milntown began 
to build the castell of Milntoun. Their next neighbours, the 
Rosses of Balnagown, endevoard to stop and hinder them from 
the building of the castell. But Earl John of Sutherland went 
himselff in persone to defend them against Balnagowan, his brag- 
ings. Then returning home into Sutherland, he did leave a com- 
panie of men at Milntown, for their defence against the Rosses, 
untill the most pairt of that castell was finished ; which kyndness 
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The Laird, or Chief of Balnagown at that period, was Sir 
David Ross, Knight, who played a conspicuous part in the 
history of Ross-shire, of which he was for several years sheriff. 
It is a remarkable fact that a lineal descendant—Lord Tarbat— 
of that John, Earl of Sutherland, who assisted the Munros in 
their contentions with the Rosses of Balnagown and their allies, 
will, at some future period, inherit the very place that his ancestor 
defended, now called New Tarbat, formerly Milntown, the vaults 
of which now only remain at the back-ground of the modern 
mansion-house of New Tarbat, built by the late Lord Macleod, 
who died in 1789, and great-great-grandfather of the present 
Duchess of Sutherland, mother of Lord Tarbat. 

According to an entry in the “ Kalendar of Fearn,” the old 
castle of Milntown was burnt down accidentally by the nest of 
a jackdaw, which had been built in some part of the house, 
taking fire. The entry in the Register quaintly records that on 
“the 19 of May 1642, the hous of Milntown was burnt negli- 
gentlie be ane keai’s nest.” 

Andrew married and left one son; Andrew, on account of 
‘his low statue, called Andrew “ Beg.” 

Andrew Mor of Milntown, died in 1501, and was succeeded 
by his only son. 

(To be continued.) 





THE LOST GAELIC DICTIONARY.—As a partial reply to your query 
last month regarding a Gaelic Dictionary prepared early in the present century by 
Mr Alexander Robertson, Kirkmichael, Perthshire, permit me to quote a short ex- 
tract from Ramsay’s ‘‘ History of the Highland and Agricultural Society.” It is as 
follows, and will be found at page 136 of that work :—‘‘ On 27th June 1806, there was 
voted a sum of £30 to Alexander Robertson, schoolmaster, Kirkmichael, Perthshire, 
for the manuscript of a Gaelic Dictionary, proposed to be: published by him, but 
which the Society had obtained from him as an aid to one on a more extensive scale, 
it had in view to publish.” I understand some portion of Robertson’s Dictionary was 
actually published. It would be well worth while for some energetic Celt, say 
Professor Mackinnon, to examine the minutes and other archives of the Highland 
Society about the date referred to, in order to discover how much of the credit of 
laying the foundation of the Highland Society’s great Dictionary was due to the 
humble schoolmaster of Kirkmichael. If his Dictionary was prepared as early as 
the year 1806, he must have been the first of our Gaelic lexicographers, with the 
exception of Shaw whose Dictionary was published in the year 1778. Probably 
something of the history of the man might be gathered from the Session Records, or 
from some old inhabitants of the parish of Kirkmichael. It seems rather ungenerous 
in the compilers of the Highland Society’s Dictionary not to have acknowledged the 
assistance derived from Robertson’s manuscript, for which the Society voted £30. 
I can hardly conceive that this sum in any sense adequately represented the value of 
the labour required at that early time to compile a Dictionary of the Gaelic lan- 
guage of the thorough character described in the prospectus announcing the pro- 
jected publication of Robertson’s Dictionary. 
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IRELAND AND THE IRISH LAND ACT, FROM A 
HIGHLAND POINT OF VIEW. 





II. 


LasT month I parted with the reader at the town of Ballina, and 
promised, in another article, to take him along with me through 
several other counties in Ireland. Before leaving the West, 
however, it may be appropriate to make a few general remarks 
on matters which came under my observation, while in County 
Mayo. 

The island of Achill, in this county, has a population of 
over five thousand people, very poor; and their holdings hitherto 
were highly rented. The very week that I was in the district, 
the Sub-Commission for County Mayo was hearing cases and 
inspecting holdings in the island, and decisions were given in 
about forty cases, the reductions in rent being on Lord Cavan’s 
property 45 per cent. on the Home Mission estates 36% per | 
cent., and in a test case from Captain Pike’s property, the extra- 
ordinary reduction of 54 per cent. was made. Nearly the whole 
able-bodied male population of this island migrate to England 
during the harvest each year, leaving their wives and families to 
attend to their holdings at home. From this source they usually 
take home at the end of the season from 48 to £10, which en- 
able them to live through the winter, and, hitherto, to pay the 
exorbitant rents charged, as in most other places in Ireland, on 
the results of their own labour in reclaiming the land from the 
boggy and mountainous wastes. 

I found in almost all the places which I had visited in the 
West that, though the people grew corn—oats and barley—they 
nearly all lived on potatoes and Indian meal, and that they sold 
the oats and barley generally for the manufacture of Irish 
whisky. I was informed that there was not much difference in 
the price of oat and Indian meal, and that the principal reason 
that the oats and barley were disposed of was that there were 
not now—nor, indeed, since the famine years—any mills in the 
remote parts of the county in which the oats and barley could 
_be ground. This appears to me, as an outsider, a question 
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which demands the attention of the leaders of the people in Ire- 
land, for the sustaining power of Indian meal is not for a moment 
to be compared with that of oat and barley meal, to say nothing 
of its unpalatable qualities. The oats and barley are sold early 
in the season to pay the rent to the landlord, and to meet the 
indebtedness to the local merchant, who supplies the Indian 
meal on credit at a large profit, thus securing the profit on both 
the oats and the Indian meal, necessarily lost to the poor tenants, 
who are obliged to fall in with this objectionable custom. 

I was quite surprised to find the people speaking in such a 
friendly spirit of the members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
though, in not a few cases, they had to come into direct contact 
with the inhabitants, shooting some of them down, and wounding 
them with their sword-bayonets. I had unusual facilities for see- 
ing these men during my visit to Ireland, and I am not at all 
surprised that they should be considered the finest body of men 
in Europe. They are all recruited from among the people, and, 
as I said, on very friendly terms with them. Notwithstanding 
this, and, though their feelings of kindred towards their friends 
must have been strong, there is not a single instance, during the 
whole of the Irish land agitation, in which a member of the 
force failed to do his duty. 

Between Ballina and Dublin I passed through the counties 
of Galway, Roscommon, Westmeath, Meath, Kildare, and Dublin. 
Between Ballina and Westford Junction the country is thickly 
populated and very rugged. At several stations on the way I 
noticed large crowds of country people apparently seeing away 
some friends. As the train started, in each case the most extra- 
ordinary howling—weeping and wailing aloud—by men and 
women, young and old, to all appearance of the most heart- 
rending character, was indulged in by crowds varying from 
twenty to fifty people. At first I thought that some apprehen- 
sions had been made by the police for crimes of a serious nature, 
and that the offenders were being taken away to prison, but, on 
making inquiry, I discovered that it was nothing more serious 
than a few people who were going to America by one of the 
Atlantic liners starting from Kingstown on the following morn- 
ing. My informant, a native, well acquainted with the district, 
told me that, notwithstanding the apparent heart-rending scenes 
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which I had just witnessed, most of these people, before they 
were fifty yards away from the station, would be laughing and 
jumping in the most light-hearted manner, and as if nothing 
extraordinary had taken place. 

Two Catholic priests accompanied me in the same carriage 
a considerable part of the journey to Dublin, and from them I 
learned that the priests, almost without exception, supported the 
Irish Land League, and that most of them had long done so, 
except in their issue of the “No-Rent” manifesto, which was 
condemned on all hands as immoral. It was, however, well 
known in Ireland, they told me, that Mr Parnell, who was 
at the time in prison, never signed it, and that he highly dis- 
approved of its having been issued, both in principle and policy, 
though, for the sake of his friends outside, who adhibited his 
name in his absence, he never made much of his objections in 
public. One Catholic bishop, a Dr Gilooly, I think, opposed the 
League, and had commanded his clergy to discountenance it. 
They could not oppose him publicly, as this would be an overt 
act of disobedience, but his orders were otherwise ignored, and 
the people were allowed to know that the bishop was in a 
minority of one, not only among the Episcopate, but also among 
the clergy of his own diocese. Two of his priests were my in- 
formants, and what they said I had fully corroborated to me 
afterwards by others of this bishop’s clergy in my hotel in Dub- 
lin, where I met several of them, no fewer than twelve reverend 
fathers dining at the same table with me. 

I was anxious to know the views held in clerical circles of 
the interference of His Holiness the Pope in the matter of the 
Parnell testimonial, and was informed that he had been misin- 
formed by Mr Errington and other emissaries of the British 
Government. The clergy of Ireland knew this, and knew further 
that when His Holiness came to know the facts he would change 
his mind. He was not in this case acting ex cathedra, but deal- 
ing with a temporal matter in which the clergy or people were 
not bound to obey him, and they simply declined to do so, sub- 
scribing more liberally than ever to the Parnell fund. His 
Holiness had, however, recently sent for three of the leading 
men in the Church in Ireland, and these—all sympathisers with 
the people—were preparing to leave for Rome when I was in 
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Dublin, and everybody believed that the Pope would not again, 
after consulting them, say or do anything against the Irish Land 
League or its supporters in the Church or out of it. 

My main object in visiting Ireland was to discover the effect 
of the Irish Land Act, and how it was appreciated by the 
people themselves as well as the actual state of the peasantry— 
their mode of life and surroundings, their means of existence, 
and the state of their habitations—as compared with our own 
Highland crofters—the corresponding peasantry of the North of 
Scotland. Having made very general inquiry in Mayo, one of 
the poorest counties in Ireland, from all sections of the people, 
including several gentlemen holding high and official positions, I 
am bound to say that, excluding landowners and land agents— 
the latter synonymous with our factors—the universal feeling is 
that 

THE IRISH LAND ACT 
has been a great boon to the country, and will ultimately prove 
an incalculable blessing to the Irish nation, not excepting the 
landed interest itself. Even Irish Nationalists and the most 
extreme Home Rulers admit this to a great extent when ques- 
tioned directly on the subject, though it is manifestly against 
their interests and objects to do so. No one in Ireland can now 
be evicted so long as he pays his rent, and every yearly tenant 
is entitled to the full benefit of any improvements he or she 
may make on the land. These facts seemed so strange to the 
people, who had hitherto been at the absolute mercy of the land- 
lords—just as our own Highland crofters are at the present 
moment—that it took some time before they could actually 
realise their changed condition ; but they have now commenced 
in real earnest to improve their holdings, and, in a few cases, 
their dwellings, and the general belief among the better-to-do 
classes—official and non-official—is that in a few years a social 
revolution—a complete change for the better—in the condition 
and habits of the people will be the result; and that the Irishman, 
as soon as he can realise his improved prospects and his personal 
interests in the peace and prosperity of his country, will become 
a good, loyal, and even, in the true sense of the word, a conserva- 
tive subject of the British Crown. It is of course difficult for the 
proprietors, who had their rents reduced under the Act from 10 
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to 60 per cent., to look with satisfaction even upon such a happy 
consummation as this; but outside landlord circles this is be- 
lieved, and looked forward to as a certainty, by all sections of 
society and by politicians of every creed, except those of the 
most extreme opinions on both sides—those who in fact do not 
wish to sce this happy state of things realised. 

The great objections to the Land Act from the Irish point 
of view are that all lands held under lease are excluded from its 
operation, and that a great many of the valuators appointed 
under the Act are men without any knowledge whatever 
of agriculture, who owe their position entirely to political or 
other powerful influences. It is impossible that men of this 
class can avoid falling into serious errors in their valuations, the 
result in many cases being a mere lottery. Whatever may be 
said of the exclusion of lands held under lease from the operation 
of the Act, it is impossible to deny that the objection to such 
inexperienced valuators is well-founded and should be at once 
removed. 

It may be naturally asked how it is that the Irish tenants 
are not satisfied with what they have already secured, and how 
it is that they do not show the most unbounded gratitude to the 
Government that has conferred such undoubted benefits upon 
them. To answer the first question, even if I could, would 
occupy much more space than is at present at my disposal; and 
the almost universal answer to the second question, when put by 
me, was—“ Begorra, sir, the devil thank them; they could not 
help theirselves.” While fully admitting that Mr Gladstone was 
the only British statesman who ever attempted seriously to do 
justice to the claims of the Irish people, and that he would 
further benefit them if he could, they are fully convinced that 
had it not been for the Irish land agitation no Irish Land Act 
would have been passed even yet by the British Parliament. 
They also admit having felt at one time grateful to Mr Glad- 
stone, but his imprisonment of the Irish leaders has more than 
counterbalanced in the minds of the people all his previous 
efforts for the race. Their gratitude and thanks are now 
virtually to two men, and to these two men alone, namely, 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL AND MICHAEL DAVITT, 
in the former of whom, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
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they have the most unbounded confidence, and to whom they 
look up to as their Deliverer. Had it not been for Parnell and 
the Parnellites scarcely anyone in Ireland believes that the 
British Government would ever have done anything; hence 
their great confidence in him and their all but unanimous deter- 
mination to act up to his instructions or those of his lieutenants 
who are known to be in his confidence. This is fully admitted 
by his influential and active opponents, and by the leading 
officials of the various districts that I have visited. Even in 
Londonderry one meets with any number of Parnellites, and 
there are thousands even there who sympathise with him and 
with the Land League and its objects, but who, for various 
reasons, cannot afford publicly to admit it. 

All through Ireland, it is quite understood that Parnell and 
Davitt are simply running tandem in their mode of action, and 
that there is the most complete understanding between them, 
though people on this side are led to believe that they are some- 
times pulling against each other. Davitt is undoubtedly the most 
popular man personally in Ireland, but Parnell is considered, and 
has proved himself, the steadiest and most trustworthy of the 
pair in the political shafts, while Davitt is the most dashing and 
suitable for the more advanced position. Parnell is the able, 
shrewd politician, and fully trusted as such, while Davitt is looked 
upon and loved as the honest, self-sacrificing patriot, who has 
very severely suffered for his loyalty to his native land. Whether 
we like them or not, these are the actual facts, and British poli- 
ticians must take them into account in dealing with the Irish 
people. 

To satisfy myself fully before expressing an opinion on these 
questions, I travelled in County Mayo alone, some 250 miles, by 
private conveyance, not more than 25 of which were over the 
same ground. I have consulted men in every position, from the 
highest to the lowest in the county ; and I may say, in a sentence, 
that what I have written is based on the all but unanimous testi- 
mony of these people. Even the tradespeople, some of whom 
say that they have in some degree suffered from the agitation, 
fully sympathise with it, and will support the leaders with their 
money and their votes ; for they quite see and say that the agita- 
tion and the Land Act have benefited the country to an incal- 
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culable extent, and that the whole trade of Ireland must ulti- 
mately benefit by the general prosperity which will now soon 
follow, as they all expect and believe. 

No king ever received the homage of a nation as Mr 
Parnell received that of the Irish people; and those who say that 
his influence is on the wane may be safely put down as those 
whose “wish is father to the thought.” Whenever a general 
election takes place, it matters not upon what franchise—the 
present or an extended one—the almost universal opinion is 
that, with the exception of some dozen seats, the Irish people 
will return the nominees of Mr Parnell from one end of Ireland 
to the other. And this is not merely the opinion of his friends, 
but of his most inveterate opponents—I might say his inveterate 
enemies—for he is most sincerely hated, and no wonder, by the 
landed classes, most of whom are, in the meantime at anyrate, 
almost ruined—many of them really so. 


THE CONDITION OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


I have always been led to believe that the small tenants of 
Ireland were in a far worse position than the corresponding class 
in the North of Scotland—the Highland crofters. If it had been 
possible for me to have had any conceit on this question, know- 
ing, as I did so well, the miserable—the almost unspeakably 
miserable—condition of my own crofting countrymen, it would 
have been completely knocked out of me by my present visit to 
what is universally admitted to be one of the very poorest dis- 
tricts in Ireland. I do not feel quite prepared to express a 
decided opinion as to the comparative means of subsistence of 
the two peoples—the quality and quantity of the food they 
consume—but as to the superior outward appearance and sub- 
stantial nature of the dwellings of the Irish peasants over those 
of my Highland countrymen there is no question at all. Indeed, 
there can be no comparison. 

I always had the idea that an Irish cabin was nothing but a 
mud or turf hut, and since I landed in the country I was always 
expecting to meet with such, but I have not seen one, though I 
have touched the Atlantic on the West Coast of Mayo, and gone 
through the poorest part of the poorest county, taking it all over, 
in the whole of Ireland. On the contrary, the people have sub- 
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stantially-built stone houses with stone gables, and chimneys at 
both ends or in the middle of the houses, in most cases with 
white-washed walls and straw-thatched roofs, done in the best, 
and, in some cases, in an artistic manner. The Irish cabin of 
my imagination does not really exist, and the actual dwelling 
of the Irish peasant in the very poorest localities is not to be 
compared for a moment with that of the Highland crofter in the 
West Highlands and Islands—in South Uist, Barra, and portions 
of Skye, and the greater portion of the Lewis. The mere com- 
parison brings the blush to my cheek. 

If only a few of our Highland proprietors could be induced 
to visit Ireland as I have done, they would return home 
thoroughly ashamed of the system which admits of the present 
state of things—the wretched hovels in which many of our coun- 
trymen in the Highlands have to live. The fact is, that, even 
before the Irish people got their Land Act, they were, to all ap- 
pearance, better off in every respect than the Highland peasantry. 
Evictions on the scale and in the manner in which they were 
carried out with us were quite unknown in Ireland ; and, from 
all I can learn, the Irish landlord generally was a far superior being 
to his Highland prototype. 


DUBLIN. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge arrived in 
Dublin the same night as I did. Next morning, he, accompanied 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, and 
the military staff, with Lady Spencer and her friends, inspected 
the garrison; and it was remarked by many, with much regret, 
that not a single cheer greeted him as he came on the field in 
the Phoenix Park; nor was there a single flag in the whole City 
of Dublin, except two or three shown on the military barracks 
and military hospital. He was respectfully spoken of, but it 
appears to have been tacitly agreed to thus express by silence 
the feeling of the people against the Lord-Lieutenant and his 
military government of Ireland, supposed by outsiders to be 
governed, as we are, on purely Constitutional principles, though, 
beyond defending the acts of the Castle officials, I was told that 
the Lord-Lieutenant had in reality as much or as little to do 
with the actual government of Ireland as her Majesty the Queen 
had to do with the actual realities of the government of the 
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United Kingdom; and that British rule in Ireland could not be 
maintained for twenty-four hours without the rifle and bayonet. 

Having driven round the Phoenix Park and the principal 
streets and squares of this splendid city, and having seen its 
public buildings, and some of its public men, I crossed to Holy- 
head by the day steamer on my way to Liverpool and Glasgow, 
at both of which places I spent at least a day. I in due course 
found my way to the Highland Capital after a three weeks’ trip, 
one of the most enjoyable and instructive in various ways that I 
ever spent, and one which I would not have missed, with my 
present experience, for a very substantial reward. It is a great 
pity, both for the Irish and for us, that more of our people do 
not visit that beautiful country —a country, notwithstanding the 
deplorable acts that have occurred among themselves, in which 
one is as safe travelling as in any part of England or Scotland. 
A. M. 





THE REV. FATHER ALEXANDER CAMERON— 
SON OF LOCHIEL. 


THE following extract from the Dingwall Presbytery Records, 
vol. 3, p. 411-2, refers to the son of John Cameron XVIII, of 
Lochiel, mentioned at page 214 of Mackenzie’s “ History of the 


Camerons,” recently published. 
At DINGWALL, 27th April 1743. 
The Presbytery do appoint their Commissioners to the ensuing General Assembly, 

to lay before the said Assembly the following brief representation respecting the state 
and growth of popery in their bounds, particularly that the Presbytery do find, besides 
Mr John Farquarson, a Jesuite Priest, who, for several years, resided and traffick’d in 
the Chisolm’s country as a Poppish Missionary, that there is one, Alex. Cameron, 
brother to the present Laird of Locheale, who hath lately settled in the part of Strath- 
glass that pertains to the Lord Lovet, and is employed as a Poppish Missionary in 
that neighbourhood and Glenstrathfarrar, and trafficks with great success ; and that he 
hath great advantage by his connexion with the inhabitants of Lochaber, which gives 
the people of these corners, wherein he is employed, occasion to suppose that it is in 
his power to protect them and their cattle from the invasions of the people of that 
country, or to avenge himself upon them by their means, by which the few Protestants 
that are there are much discouraged, and kept in perpetual terror ; that severall argu- 
ments and methods are said to be used by him that would more become a country 
where Popery had the advantage of law in its favours than places that are under a 
Protestant Government, by all which means the Fresbytery do find that a greater num- 
ber have been perverted to Popery in those parts within these few months than thirty 
years before. The Presbytery do instruct their Commissioners to urge the Assembly 
to take the matters above mentioned to their serious and reasonable consideration, and 
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endeavour to procure the Assembly’s particular recommendation to the Committee for 
Reformation of the Highlands to take a special care for providing these corners, not 
only with a well qualified preacher, such as is there presently employed, but also with 
a catechist and schoolmaster, and that the Assembly give proper order for executing 
the laws against the saids Mrs John Farquharson and Alexander Cameron, and that 
the Assembly use their interests with the superiors and heritors of the parishes of 
Killtarlatie and Kilmorack, to protect the Protestant religion in their bounds, and 
discourage, by all reasonable and likely means, the Roman Catholic religion. 


N.B.—The foresaid Mr Alexander Cameron is said to have been for some time 
an officer in the French Army, to have been thereafter one of the Bed Chamber to the 
Pretender at Rome, and afterwards to have gone to a monastery, in consequence of 
which he was sometime ago entered into Popish orders, and sent home for the service 
above represented. 








THE HISTORY OF THE CAMERONS.—“‘Having in previous years produced 
histories of the Mackenzies, the Macdonalds, and the Mathesons, Mr Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, F.S.A. Scot., the editor of the Ce/tic Magazine, now favours us with a fourth 
massive volume of nearly five hundred pages, giving a ‘ History of the Camerons, with 
Genealogies of the Principal Families of the Name’ (Inverness: A. & W. Mackenzie). 
The record is remarkable for its completeness, especially when we take into account 
the difficulties that had to be overcome in the execution of the herculean task—a task 
made all the laborious by the fact that very little help could be afforded even by the 
heads of the leading families of the clan, however willing they may have been to give 
it. One peculiarly attractive feature of the noble volume is the very full and vivid 
account that is given of the career of General Sir Allan Cameron of Erracht, K.C.B., 
and equal justice is rendered to another illustrious soldier of the clan, Colonel John 
Cameron of Fassiefern. It is deeply interesting to trace the story of the numerous 
branches of the ancient house, many of whose members have distinguished themselves in 
every walk of life, not only in the land of their nativity, but also in England and in the 
colonies. This is illustrated in a conspicuous degree in the section of the work devoted to 
the Camerons of Cuilchenna, a branch of the family of Callart. These have included 
a remarkable number of distinguished men. One of the number is the military veteran 
Sir Duncan Alexander Cameron, K.C.B., now colonel of the Black Watch, who ser- 
ved through the Crimean campaign, commanding the 42nd at the battle of the Alma 
and the Highland Brigade at Balaclava. He was appointed President of the Council 
of Education in 1857, was Commander-in-Chief in Scotland. in 1860, for several years 
acted in a similar er in the Australian colonies, and in 1865 was appointed 
Governor of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. ‘There are many prominent 
men now living,’ says our author, ‘ belonging to this renowned and historic clan, such 
as Commander Verney Cameron, R.N_., the famous African — Dr Charles A. 
Cameron, the eminent analyst of Dublin, F.R.C.S.I.; Dr Charles Cameron, M.P. 
for Glasgow, and many others, who have added in our own time to the historic fame 
of the Cameron clan.’ Mr Mackenzie, who, like every honest workman, is most care- 
ful to own even the very slightest obligations to others, makes special mention in his 
modest preface of the help he has received from Dr Archibald Clerk, of Kilmallie, and 
Mrs Mary Mackellar, the well-known Gaelic poetess, who is an accomplished genealo- 
gist as well as a bard. There is an excellent index, which we note with the greater 

leasure on account of its being the handiwork of the author’s son, Mr Hector Rose 
ackenzie, a youth who, as the father mentions with pardonable paternal pride, has 
already shown a very considerable and intelligent interest in the history, traditions, 


and folk-lore of the Highlands.” —Ziterary Notes in the Daily Mail, by the Rev, W. 
H, Wyllie. 
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MAJOR JOHN MACDONALD, 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


on o- e 


I. 


For some time we had in our possession an old manuscript, the 
ink of which is so faded, and the paper so yellow and worn, 
that it is with no little difficulty we are able to decipher it. 
It is the autobiography, in his own handwriting, of a Highland 
soldier, John Macdonald, who rose from the ranks to be a major 
in the army. The various incidents of his career, and the numer- 
ous adventures he met with are so interesting, that we make no 
apology for making the following selections. He accompanied 
his regiment to Flanders, fought under George the Second at the 
battle of Dettingen, and had his full share of the hardships of that 
memorable campaign ; was at the battle of Fontenoy, where he 
received three wounds ; was ordered home with his regiment to 
quell the Rising in Scotland in 1745 ; but on arriving at Stafford 
information came of Prince Charles’s retreat from Derby, when 
Macdonald’s regiment was again ordered for foreign service. He 
was engaged at the battle of Prague, and, after peace was con- 
cluded, served in Gibraltar ; then returned home on recruiting 
service. In 1759 he secured a commission as Ensign in a regi- 
ment raised by the Earl of Sutherland. In January 1763 he 
obtained a Lieutenancy in the regular army; but in March of the 
same year his regiment was reduced, and he again retired to 
Sutherland and took to farming. When the American War of 
Independence broke out, he again joined the army, although then 
in his 56th year, and took with him his son, aged only fifteen, to 
serve as a volunteer. He was appointed to the 42nd Highlanders, 
and served all through the war with distinction. At length, after 
serving for forty-three years, and attaining to the rank of Major, 
he settled down in his native county to spend the remainder of 
his days in peace. 

The first few pages have altogether disappeared, but we gather 
from a pedigree at the end of the manuscript, that John Macdonald 
came of a respectable family in Sutherlandshire. In August 1739, 
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we find him—a young lad—in company with a cousin, William 
Macdonald, engaged in driving some cattle to Moinbuy, to de- 
liver them to a dealer who had previously bought them. After 
fulfilling their task, the two lads, being tired and hungry, went 
to the inn at Balchragan to obtain some refreshment. On arriv- 
ing they found the inn full of soldiers—a recruiting party of the 
32nd, or Colonel Deseurey’s Regiment of Foot, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Munro. In the servant of this gentle- 
man the lads recognised a distant relation, so that they were soon 
quite at home. The sergeant of the party, seeing two such likely 
lads, wished to enlist them, but this John Macdonald at least 
had no intention of doing. How he was at last entrapped, we 
will leave himself to tell in his own words.— 


“Meantime (as I found afterwards) William hinted to his 
friend that he would list if I could be got to go with him. But 
they found this could never be brought about by fair means, 
therefore fell on the only scheme that could favour their pur- 
pose, viz., using the bottle freely, and I became so intoxicated 
that I did not recollect my crossing the water; but when I came 
to my senses I found myself in the inn-at Culrain surrounded by 
military men and uniforms. I got up much disordered in body 
and worse in mind, went to a stream to wash, and taking out my 
pocket-handkerchief to dry my hands and face, half-a-crown 
dropped out of it. Though there were many to spy how I would 
behave, none were then very near me but my cousin William. 
I expressed my surprise at seeing the half-crown there, as I did 
not keep my money so loose in those days, when he immediately 
told me that was the money I got from the Captain, I then, 
with great concern, asked him whether it was given, or put in my 
pocket. He said I might remember that I took it cheerfully to 
serve his Majesty. I asked him then if he would say so before a 
Justice of Peace, and was answered, to be sure he would. My 
next question was—Are you listed, too? and was answered in 
the affirmative. Then musing a little, it occurred to me that since 
he was against me, I had now no evidence on my side, and, there- 
fore, had better submit to my hard fate, than provoke (to no 
purpose but torment and ill usage to myself) those who had me 
entirely in their power, and had a colour of law on their side, and 
then I went with him to the company with as much spirits as 
one in the utmost despair could feign. But my cousin William 
did not escape the drunken farce, having fallen and hurted his 
knee so much that he could go no further than Kincarden. This 
was another mortifying circumstance to poor despairing me ; but 
I saw no remedy. I then went quietly with the party to the 
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MAJOR JOHN MACDONALD. 69 
house of Newmore, where we found one of the most cheerful 
landlords in the universe at the door with a magnum of brandy, 
and drank to the poor penitent to whom he handed the first 
bumper, though there were two sergeants and eighteen good re- 
cruits present. We were then conducted to the dining-room, 
where we got a most sumptuous supper, with plenty of strong ale 

and punch, which went merrily round, every one drinking to poor 

miserable me; but all entreaty was in vain, having formed a 

steady resolution to keep in my senses for the future. 

“ At bedtime I was shown with the most alert serjeant to 
one of the best beds. In the morning the Captain’s principal 
servant came in with the brandy bottle, took a bumper, and be- 
gan with pilgarlic to put it round. But I was the only person in 
the company that did not turn up the bottom of the glass. 

“ After a good breakfast we were paraded to march to Inver- 
ness, when I stepped out of the rank, and telling the Captain if 
he meant I should be a soldier, I hoped he would not take every 
advantage of my folly, and put me off with half-a-crown listing 
money, to which he answered—my good lad, the serjeant will 
give you a guinea and half-a-crown, when you arrive at Inver- 
ness. Thus their suspicions continued, but we got to Inverness 
that evening, and we were led to a canteen kept by Serjeant 
M‘Bride, and everyone but myself drank heartily till the garrison 
regulations made it necessary to retire to the barracks.” 

Thus, through an act of folly, the life of John Macdonald 
was completely changed. Instead of the quiet uneventful exist- 
ence he had hitherto led, he had at once launched upon a career 
of adventure, danger, and excitement. In place of the modest 
well-conducted companions of his youth, he was now thrown into 
daily association with some of the roughest and most unscrupu- 
lous men, even of that profligate age. No wonder that our young, 
piously-brought-up Highlander should have been horrified on his 
first experience of the amenities of a barrack room. This is his 
description of his first night in the Castle of Inverness— 

“ Hitherto, I had seen nothing of the army, but what was 
tolerable, and rather decent. But, behold! I was shown to a 
room where there were four soldiers three-fourths drunk, playing 
at cards, cursing, swearing, d ing one another, the cards, their 
own limbs, eyes, and joints. Then, indeed, had there been open 
doors, I certainly would have taken to my heels, but that benefit 
was denied, the Castle gates being locked. I lay down, but could 
not sleep for the noise these wretches made, and the dread of the 
barracks sinking with them. At last I slumbered, but was soon 
wakened by a dreadful weight coming thump across me. I 
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started up, and found this to be one of my room-mates, knocked 
atop of me by another who fell out with him at the cards, the 
other two being seconds to see fair play. It is easier to conceive 
than describe the figure I made, standing in my shirt against the 
wall like a statue, meantime one of the seconds taking notice of 
me, desired me to lie down, as he would take care they should 
keep the middle of the floor and molest me no more. He was 
as good as his word, and the battle was soon over, as well as my 
rest for that night. This was a sample of my future companions.” 


At the time young Macdonald joined the army Highlanders 
were looked upon with great suspicion on account of their known 
loyalty to the exiled Stuarts. Jacobitism was a part of their 
creed, which, born with them, grew with their growth, and 
though it received a check in the failure of the Rising of 1715, it 
smouldered until it again burst forth in a flame in 1745. Incon- 
sequence of this veiled antipathy to the Government, Highlanders 
who joined the army were treated more like conquered rebels 
than comrades of their fellow soldiers. This unfair treatment so 
irritated our high-spirited Highlander that he determined to 
desert. We shall give his own quaint description— 


“But every one had tolerable quarters but the poor High- 
landers, treating the serjeants and corporals was not sufficient to 
save them from being insulted and abused. The worst and 
most ignominious names was the common manner of addressing 
them, such as Highland savages, negroes, yahoos, &c., from the 
Adjutant to the meanest and most blackguard drummer, this was 
the usage in that regiment at that time; but glory to Him that 
spared me to see decency and sobriety prevail in that worthy 
corps, and the highest esteem for my countrymen all over the 
known world. Next summer we removed to Fort-William, and 
my cousin fell ill, and I was so fretted with bad usage for the 
very cause (my country) which should have created esteem, that 
I consented with James Gunn (alias Piper) from the parish of 
Golspie to desert. But finding our finances rather low, we put off 
our design to a day appointed; before that day, Gunn fell ill, and 
though my treatment did not mend, I began seriously to reflect 
on desertion as a bad change, as my case then must be similar to 
the old gentlemen who was frightened at the rustling of the 
leaves on the trees. Soon after this I was placed in another mess 
where I was more comfortable. The corporal of my mess was a 
man of knowledge and humanity. He was a great reader, and 
sat many hours to hear me read books of his own procuring, after- 
wards making me understand what I read. He valued me for 
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my inclination to learning, and resolution to sobriety, though he 
could not keep from drink himself, except by what the soldiers 
called ‘bagging, that is, swearing not to drink for so long a time. 

His name was Edward Holloway, born in Dublin; and had it 
not been for that failing, he might be an honour to any country. 
I should have observed that my friend Holloway chose me and 

my countrymen his room mates, and one Hamilton, a country- 

man of his own, who was reputed a great boxer. Poor old Ned 

having drank too long and hard in September, ‘bagged’ till 
Christmas-Day, when we insisted on enjoying ourselves with 
him in our barrack-room, and went by turns for drink. After 
some had got merry, it fell to my turn to fetch more; when I 
came back I found a Munro from the parish of Creich, a room 
mate, at this room door, bleeding at the mouth and nose, and I 
asking him how that happened, was answered that Hamilton had 
fallen on him without any provocation. I then asked Hamilton 
how he came to abuse the poor fellow so. This was answered, 
with an oath, that he would use every Highland negro in the 
house in the same manner. I told them it was my turn to begin. 
The word was strip ; there was no alternative but that, or suffer- 
ing a continued abuse which had exhausted my patience to such 
a degree that death appeared preferable to living in such slavery; 
therefore, without the least hesitation, I began to cast off. Mean- 
time comes in another corporal who was hunting for drink, and 
seeing us in this posture, put on a countenance of authority, 
ordering us both to the guard-house as prisoners, at the same 
time whispering to me in friendship that I had better not venture 
the battle, as Hamilton was such an expert boxer that he would 
certainly beat me. I answered, with thanks, that I found myself 
so often abused by some that had not half my strength that I 
must perforce practise that art, and though he might confine us 
for a time, how soon released, I would try what this braggart 
could do; and, indeed, he was at that instant boasting, threaten- 
ing, and alleging that I was making interest with the corporal 
not to allow us fight. The corporal being irritated at this im- 
pudent falsehood, told him that he would not only allow the 
battle, but stand by to see fair play. This permission put us 
both in buff in a moment, and falling on, I found my antagonist 
very alert, but mostly to little purpose, as I had him flat to the 
ground whenever I hit him. Few hits did the business : being 
once down, and stunned, he was ordered, but would not get up, 
and he was then declared beaten, which he owned; but after- 
wards he swore if he had room enough I would find beating him 
harder work, for all my extraordinary strength. This was my 
first engagement of this kind, and I found it the first step to 
make the blackguards keep their distance, and to some respect 


"among my comrades ; and being now grown to such a size that 
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such as knew me to have any degree.of courage did not choose 
to provoke me to a quarrel.” 


Having thus asserted himself, Macdonald soon found his 
life more bearable. He began to take an interest and pride in his 
profession, and his sobriety, and general good conduct recom- 
mended him to the favour of his officers. Another circumstance 
occurred at this time which raised his thoughts from the hard- 
ships of his present condition, and buoyed him up with visions of 
future happiness. Our hero fell in love, but in describing such a 
momentous affair we must again use his own words.— 


“A namesake and relation of Macdonald of Keppoch lived 
in Maryburgh [Fort-William]. I frequented his house, and there 
met with a niece of his, lately come from the house of Glengarry 
where she had been from her childhood, her father dying when 
she was young, and being a relation and a great favourite of the 
Laird’s, she was brought up with his children until this term, when 
she left that family with a very prudent character. On meeting 
her so often at her uncle’s, I could not suppress an impulse very 
natural at my time of life at the sight of perfect innocence, and no 
small degree of beauty; but however strong my inclination, 
reason suggested that should I succeed to my wishes (which I 
then had no ground to expect), I must bring hardships on my- 
self, and misery on the only person in the world whose happi- 
ness I wished most; and therefore, except what was altogether 
unintelligent to my innocent favourite, I made no attempt to 
explain myself at this time.” 


In June 1741, his regiment was ordered to Edinburgh, when 
Colonel Husk succeeded to the command. This worthy man 
made many alterations and improvements, and among other 
things, he showed attention to the Highlanders, and put a stop 
to the abuse and brutality with which they were formerly 
treated. Here, too, Macdonald had the good fortune of again 
meeting with his lady love.— 


“ My dear Janet had an aunt at Edinburgh, who hearing of 
her good qualities, and of her leaving the family of Glengarry, 
sent for her, and she was not long in town till I found her out. 
And now the struggle between reason and inclination became 
high; but it was decided by predestination, and I became 
possessor of her, that was more calculated for to ride in a coach 
than to carry a knapsack, and I had leisure to reflect for many 
years that I should have listened to the voice which would have 
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prevented the many hardships she underwent, and my sufferings 
on account of a tender delicate person whom I esteemed above 
the rest of the world.” 


After his marriage, Macdonald had a few months of almost 
perfect happiness, which was only too soon disturbed by his 
regiment being ordered for foreign service. His wife having 
obtained permission to follow him, they left Edinburgh for 
London in 1742. His description of the state of the army, and 
his own sufferings is so graphic that we give it in extenso.— 


“ After we reached London we were reviewed by King 
George the Second, embarked, and landing in a few days at 
Ostend, lay that winter in Bruges, in the course of which I 
suffered much by fevers and agues, particularly five weeks in the 
Town Hospital, where my wife was only allowed to see me from 
eight to nine in the morning. Early in the spring of 1743, the 
army, under the command of the Earl of Stairs, marched for 
Germany, and now began the misery of a married man. Cheer- 
fully did I carry my wife’s clothes with my own, and happy was 
I when she could keep up with the regiment ; but it happened 
often otherwise. 

“On this route we marched through Ghent, Brussels, and 
Aix-la-Chappell, and after crossing the Rhine, we encamped near 
Frankfort, then crossing the river on the 29th of May, took up 
ground on which we expected to fight a pitched battle with the 
French the next day. But they avoided it, and made full speed 
for the bridge at Aschaffenburg. This pass being of great con- 
sequence, Lord Stairs ordered a brigade with the utmost expedi- 
tion to it, and they had only taken possession, when the enemy 
appeared in sight. Our people having no baggage or provisions, 
how soon the necessary guard were posted those off duty went 
to the adjacent houses and villages, and, without the least cere- 
mony, took what they thought proper. The second day after, 
King George as well as the rest of the army came up, having 
pitched no tents for three days. The army had no provisions, 
nor was any furnished in these days but bread, for which the 
men paid out of the three shillings a-week ; as to blankets or 
anything of the nature of donations they were terms entirely 
unknown, on the contrary, the waistcoats for next year was 
made out of the rags of last year’s coats, the skirts of which 
were unaccountably long in order to cover the body when the 
man lay in his tent, with his feet in the coat sleeves. 

“At this time the enemy took three days bread of ours 
coming up the River Maine from Frankfort. Now the whole army 
was in the utmost want of provisions, except the most desperate 
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villains who would plunder at any rate ; but nowhad an excuse 

for such disorders, these began, and the country people fled with 

their effects, so that the army was on the brink of ruin, in so far 

that the best men, to save their lives, were obliged to venture 

forth at the risk of being hanged. A village near the King’s 

quarters suffered the most, and there was a guard ordered to 

protect it, amongst these I made one. How soon the marauders 

found we were come, they made off leaving some of their prey in 

the hurry. Next morning with other things there was found a 

large sow, dead, which the inhabitants gave to the guard, one of 
the Scotch Fusiliers, a butcher, cut it up and boiled it, hair and 
all, in a copper kettle. One of the 33rd Regiment and myself 
being sentries during this operation had liked to be too late, the 
pork being all gone before we were relieved, except one pieec 
which the butchering cook had called his own, swearing none 
else should taste of it. Meantime I laid hold of him and desired 
the man of the 33rd fish out the pork with his bayonet, which 
being complied with, and I recommending the cook in a proper 
manner to keep his distance, I followed my brother soldier and 
divided the welcome morsel, which few beggars in the world 
would look at without disgust. However, how soon I got it, my 
anxiety was to share it with my wife, so off I started, and getting 
leave from the officer of the guard, went immediately to camp 
with the half, and left it with her and another woman, the only 
persons in that tent. The second day after, being relieved from 
guard, I found no victuals at home, nor did I bringany. My wife 
was big with her first child, the husband of the other woman be- 
ing on guard could not relieve her, thus I saw four lives at stake, 
without the least remedy but my venturing my own at the 
greatest risk of death or severe punishment, there being general 
orders to call the roll of companies four times a day, and confine 
any absent, in order to be punished with rigour. The Quarter- 
master and rear guard had strict orders to make prisoners all 
with whom they found the least plunder. The Provost-Marshal 
had his warrant to hang to the next tree, any found out of the 
limits of the camp. What a shocking situation! none of us 
having hardly broke our fast that day, nor the least appearance 
of any provision for the next, thus death appeared to me in 
different shapes, but the dread of losing my wife prompted me to 
venture for the sake of provision, rather than lose a life for want 
of it, and, according, I, with fourteen other men, passed the rear 
guard one by one in the dusk of that evening, and away to the 
country, through several villages, but could not find anything 
eatable. Thus we went on farther from camp till twelve o’clock 
next day, when the men found some good wine, a little flour, 
and some shelled walnuts ; and I found a live goose. Now the 
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consequences of absence beginning to frighten me, I went fre- 
quently to the wine bibbers, begging they would return, as to be 
sure, the longer absent, the greater the crime; but to no purpose, 
none could be prevailed upon but one man, and a boy, a 
drummer, with whom I turned my face to the camp. But what 
a dreadful prospect! The Provost on the road with his guard 
and instrument, the camp surrounded with sentries, and if by 
any chance I got past all the dangers, I could not escape whip- 
ping; being absent from three roll calls. But behold! the 
extraordinary care of providence, I getting past the greater 
danger to the rear of the camp, sent the drummer for the 
women, they smuggled the goose, &c., under their petticoats to 
the tent, and to complete my happiness, assured me that I had 
not been missed, as there had not been an officer, serjeant, or 
corporal off duty that day to call the roll of my company. But 
though I escaped so lucky that time, I never tried my fortune in 
that way after, and hope that I am excusable before God and the 
world, for what nothing but the extreme of want could make me 
guilty of. My wife soon uncased the goose, and only dressed the 
half, and when that was done my wife observed that Willie 
Angus and Donald Macdonald were lying sick in one of the 
tents, and, perhaps, starving for want of food. I could not help 
smiling at such an unseasonable design of charity; but would not 
check such a good disposition, therefore cutting what was ready 
in two, allowed her to indulge her kind intention, certain that no 
commission could make her happier. She found them so ill that 
they had a whole loaf of the last bread they had received, which 
being instantly cut, she returned with the most part of it, and 
such joy, as always accompanies good actions, and, indeed, the 
bread she brought was worth more than the half of the goose.” 


Soon after this painful episode, the army received supplies, 
and our hero was never again reduced to similar extremities. His 
intelligence and steadiness brought him under the notice of the 
Major of his regiment, with whom he soon became a great 
favourite. An incident now occurred which brought him great 
applause, but we must allow himself to tell it— 


“One day I was ordered on command under the Earl of 
Rothes; his lordship detached my Major with a party to the vil- 
lage of Dettingen. The Major halted, and having reconoitred the 
ground about his post, ordered eleven sentries to be planted, but 
on going to a rising ground beyond his sentries, he observed the 
enemy’s cavalry fording the River Maine, and forming. Return- 
ing quickly to his party, the Major called for the next man to go 
sentry. Twelve being my number, I followed him till he stopped 
on the height, at an apple tree. He then looking steadfastly at 
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me, asked several questions respecting my knowledge of service, 
to which I made such answers as induced him to give me orders 
to be attentive to the motions of the enemy, particularly if they 
moved towards me, and that I judged his party sufficient to 
engage them, I should keep my post and fire at them at a con- 
siderable distance, and he would take this as a sign to advance 
with his party ; but if I judged them too many, I was to quit my 
post without firing, join, and report what I had seen. He then 
desired me to repeat my orders, which being done to his satis- 
faction, he told me that though T was young he had confidence 
in my conduct, on which the safety or ruin of his party much 
depended. 

The enemy having increased to three considerable bodies, 
moved towards where I stood. I was at no loss how to act agree- 
able to my orders ; but being at a distance, I did not think proper 
to leave my post too soon, as they might halt, or take another 
course, and not disturb me or my party. But they continued the 
same road, regular and slow. All of a sudden three Hussars 
sprung from the party next me, and one of them made full 
speed to where I stood. I attempted making for my party, but 
before I got any distance, looking behind, and being frightened 
at the appearance of such a desperado, I thought my only method 
to escape being cut to pieces was to go back to the tree. There 
we met, and I must admit to my shame that what should have 
been done in an instant, took up some time, but it ended in a 
puff of applause which I was not conscious of meriting. However, 
the story went so high as the general officers, and a few days 
after, General Husk called on Major Stone, desiring to see the 
man of his company who behaved so well on his post when the 
French Hussar attacked him. When I appeared, the General 
said, ‘ Major, is this your great favourite, why don’t you do better 
for him?’ The Major answered tartly, ‘1 would long before now 
had I been his Colonel.’ Husk, smiling, said to me, ‘ My lad, 
continue your good behaviour, and I give you your Colonel’s 
word that you shall be down for the first opportunity that offers 
in my regiment.’ This was flattering, but proved to be only the 
beginning of many disappointments, for in the very next action 
General Husk was so severely wounded that he had to give up 
his command. The new Colonel knew nothing of me, and so I 
remained the Major’s favourite still.” 


(To be continued.) 








SUPPLEMENT.—We again give four pages extra this month, 
to enable us to give Sir William Harcourt’s speech, in the House 
of Commons, on the Crofter Question. 
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THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
A Translation into Gaelic. By the late Rev. Dr MACINTYRE 
of Kilmonivaig. 





DEAR MR EpIToR,—In looking over some old papers a few 
days ago, I came on the enclosed translation into Gaelic verse of 
the well-known and popular song, “ There’s nae luck about the 
house,” the authorship of which is doubtful, although the pre- 
ponderance of evidence is in favour of a Jean Adams, school- 
mistress in Greenock, early in the last century. The translation, 
as you will observe, is by my dear friend, the late Rev. Dr Mac- 
intyre, of the parish of Kilmonivaig—one of the most accom- 
plished men of his time, and one of the best men I have ever 
known. The translation is so good, and so easily singable to its 
proper air, that I am very sure many will be glad to see it in the 
pages of your well-conducted and successful magazine. 


Yours very faithfully, 
NETHER-LOCHABER. 
‘*THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE.” 





““CHA’N EIL TLACHD SAM BITH MU’N TIGH.” 
AlR FONN. 


Cha’n ’eil tlachd sam bith mu’n tigh, 
Cha’n ’eil tlachd no sealbh ; 

Gean no gaire cha bhith ’stigh 
’Us fear mo thigh’ air falbh. 


*S am bheil cinnt gur fior an sgéul, 
Gu’m bheil e fallain, slan ? 
Bhur cuibhle tilgibh ‘uaibh gu grad, 
Cha’n &m gu sniomh an t-snath. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


Cha’n &m gu gniomh no obair so, 
’Us Cailein dlith air laimh; 
A nuas mo bhreacan—’s théid do’n phort. 
’G a fhaicinn ’tigh ’n gu traigh. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


Squab dhomh taobh an teallaich glan ; 
Phoit shomalta cuir air : 
A chdta ddmhnach do dh’ Iain beag, 
’S a frogan srdil do Cheit. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


Am brog biodh dubh mar airneagaibh 
An stocaidh ban mar shneachd ; 
Gach aon ni’ thoileachadh mo chiall, 
’S e’m faicinn briadh’ a thlachd. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c, 
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Tha da chirc reamhoir anns a’ chrd, 
A bhiadhadh mios ’us cdrr ; 
’Grad shniomh am muineal, ’s cuir air ddigh, 
Gu cuirm dha ’s blasta sdgh. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


S chirmich bord gu h-eireachdail, 
Le h-oilein, ’us le dealbh, 
’Chur furan-faillt’ air fear mo ghra&idh, I 
A bha cho fad’ air falbh. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. oO 
n 
a 


Fair ’an so mo bhoineid dhomh, 
Mo ragha guin de’n t-siod, 
S do bhean a’ Bhailli ’n innis mi, 


Mu Chailein ’thigh’n gu tir. 1 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. V 

Mo bhrdgan biorach cuiream orm, . I 
Mo stocnais fiamh-ghorm-fann ; € 
A los gu’n toilich fear mo ghaoil, s 
*Sheas fior ’na ghaol gun fheall. 1 


Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


Gur binn a ghuth, ’s gur min a ghldéir, 

Mar hileadh ’anail caoin, 
Tha fuaim a chas, ’s e tigh’n a steach, 
Mar ian-cheol ait nan craobh. ' 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


Gach feud-ghaoth fhuaraidh gheamhraideil, 
Mo chridh’ trom a chraidh, 
Air séideadh seach, ’s e tear’nt’ a’m ’ghlaic, 
*S cha dealaich,—ach am bas. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


Ach ’de ’chuir ‘‘dealachadh” a’ m’ cheann, 
’S maith dh ’fheudt’ gur fad e ’n céin! 
An t-am ri teachd cha’n fhac’ aon neach, 
An t-am ’tha Jath’ir ’s leinn féin. 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


Biodh Cailein slan, ’s lan-thoilicht ’mi ; 
Cha’n iarr mi ’n cdrr gu brath, 
*S ma bhi ’s mi beo air son a leas, 
Gur sona mis’ thair chach. 
Cha’n ’ell, &c. 


An é gu’n cluinn mi ’ghuth a ris ! 
Gu’m faic mi ’ghniis gu’n smal ! 
*S ann ’tha tuaineul inntinn’ orm, 
*S mi ’n impis dol a ghal ! 
Cha’n ’eil, &c. 


’S cha’n ’eil tlachd sam bith mu’n tigh, 
Cha’n ’eil tlachd no sealbh ; 

Gean no gaire cha bhith ’stigh, 
’Us fear mo thigh’ air falbh. 


Manas Chillmonibhaig, 
Latha Seann Nolaig, 1863. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 
By JOHN MACKINTOSH. 


—_+oe —— 


IT was on Monday, the 24th June, and now the mighty hosts 
of England began to move forward to the attack. A dense 
mass of warriors, noble knights in full armour mounted upon fleet 
and powerful chargers, and an immense body of archers advanc- 
ing to take up their positions. Led on by the king surrounded 
with all his regal emblems of pomp and dazzling splendour, loll- 
ing in his power and rejoicing in his might, feasting his royal 
eyes with the prospect of a great victory; full of spirit and glow- 
ing with courage, their many banners proudly waving in the air, 
towering in their strength, the vast array approached the Scottish 
position. 

The English vanguard, consisting of archers and lancers, 
was led by the Earls of Hereford and Gloucester. The lancers 
charged at full gallop on the right wing of the Scots, commanded 
by Edward Bruce, but the Scottish spearmen firmly withstood 
the impetuous onset of the enemy. When the lines met, the 
rearing and rattling of the English cavalry was terrific, and many 
good knights bit the dust ; some were pitched from their saddles 
and slain, others trampled to death by their own horses, rendered 
furious with wounds. The Earl of Moray, seeing the right at- 
tacked, at once brought up the centre to face the main body of 
the enemy, whom he encountered with remarkable effect, even 
gaining ground though far outnumbered. For a moment his 
division appeared to be engulphed amid the seething multitude 
of the English. The left then rapidly advanced under the com- 
mand of Sir James Douglas, and Walter the Steward of Scotland, 
keeping a small space to the left of the centre. The whole Scot- 
tish line now wrestled in a hand-to-hand combat with the enemy. 
The battle raged with the utmost fury. The English cavalry 
attempted, by desperate charges many times repeated, to break 
through the Scottish spearmen, but in vain. At this all-import- 
ant hour, they thought on the home of their fathers, their own 
native hearths, mothers, wives, sons, and daughters, with all the 
sweet associations entwined around them ; remembering, too, the 
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many grinding injuries, galling outrages, stinging insults, crue] 
and unmitigated suffering inflicted upon them during long years 
of dire oppression ; the soul of Scotland for once was in its place, 
bristling in its circle and boiling at its core, mustering all its 
power for one concentrated dash at the face of the enemy ; they 
repelled every attack with steady valour, and slew heaps upon 
heaps of their assailants. 

The English bowmen supported the cavalry charges, and 
galled the ranks of the Scottish spearmen ; but Bruce had fore- 
seen this, and, at the proper moment, Sir Robert Keith with 500 
men-at-arms moved round the Milton Bog and charged the left 
flank of the archers. This movement succeeded. The English 
bowmen were not prepared to defend themselves at close quarters, 
and they were instantly overthrown and scattered in all directions; 
and were so thoroughly cowed that nothing could induce them to 
return to their posts. 

The battle, however, continued to rage with unabated fury, 
but with disadvantage to the English. Bruce, seeing the enemy 
flagging and his own men still fighting vigorously, encouraged 
his leaders to strive on, assuring them that the victory would 
soon be won. He then brought up the reserve, and all the four 
divisions of his army were engaged. The English, however, stood 
their ground bravely, making many but unavailing efforts to 
break through the front of the spearmen, and at every successive 
charge losing more men and horses, and falling into greater con- 
fusion. It was then the burly noise was heard afar, the clashing 
and crashing of armour, the flight of arrows whisking through 
the air, the commingled whooping and shouting of the war cries, 
horses masterless, madly running hither and thither, careering in 
their frenzy, heedless of friend or foe ; the ground streaming with 
blood, and strewn with shreds of armour, broken spears, arrows, 
and pennons, rich scarfs and armorial bearings, torn and soiled, 
with blood and clay, and, withal, the agonising moans and groans 
of the wounded and dying. 

The Scots continued to gain ground, and pressed with re- 
animating energy upon the confused and already tottering mass 
of the enemy, rending the air with shouts of “On them, on them, 
they fall.” Ata critical moment the camp followers came upon 
the Gillies Hill, behind the Scottish line of battle. They had 
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fastened sheets on poles, and appeared like a new army approach- 
ing. This increased the dismay amid the ranks of the enemy, 
now wearied and disheartened by the fierceness of the contest, 
and they gave way slowly along the whole line. The cagle-eyed 
Robert Bruce at once perceived this, instantly put himself at the 
head of the reserve, and, raising his war-cry, pressed with re- 
doubled and unbearable fury on the falling ranks of the enemy. 
This onset, well seconded by the other divisions of the army, 
decided the fate of the day. The English broke into disjointed 
squadrons, and began to quit the field. In spite of all the efforts 
and appealing entreaty of their leaders to rally them and restore 
order, they dispersed and fled headlong in all directions. King 
Edward stood gazing intently upon the scene around him, and 
remained on the fatal field till all was lost ; when he at last left 
it in utter bewilderment. The struggle is over, the enemy in 
flight, and the victory complete. Ah! for the heroes who bravely 
beat, and bled, and fell, on Bannockburn. Glory to the memory 
of Robert Bruce, peace to the ashes of one among the greatest of 
the mighty dead ; who $kilfully planned, as nobly led, who fought 
and won the field of Bannockburn. While Scotia’s mountains 
rear their peaks, her rivers ripple to the sea, while Scotsmen’s 
blood runs warm, and human sympathies endure, the nation’s 
heart will throb over the remembrance of Bannockburn.—Atstory 
of Civilisation in Scotland. 





THE HOMOLOGY OF ECONOMIC JUSTICE.—We have received a remark- 
ably bold and able work, under this title, being ‘‘ An Essay by an East India Merchant, 
showing that Political Economy is Sophistry, and Landlordism Usurpation and 
Illegalty.” The author attacks the political economists, more or less, all round, in a 
robust and masterly manner. We shall, deal with the work at length in an early issue. 

THE EXPEDITION OF POLICE TO THE ISLE OF SKYE.—As we go 
to press we learn that the police sent to Skye are not armed, but that the revolvers 
and the ammunition by which the people of Skye were to be shot down, are lying at 
present quite harmlessly in the Castle of Inverness. We also learn that the Police 
Committee of the County, which was hitherto supposed to have regulated all the pro- 
ceedings, was never called together, and in point of fact never had a meeting on this 
question, but that the whole thing was arranged by the sub-committee, composed of 
three or four individuals ! 

DR GEORGE MACKAY is a keen Conservative in ecclesiastical matters, and 
has said a good many strong things in his day, but his warmth of heart, genuine kindli- 
ness, and extraordinary vitality make him the pride of all parties alike in the High- 
lands. — Christian Leader. 
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THE MILITARY EXPEDITION TO THE ISLE 
OF SKYE. 


GRAVE DISCLOSURES RESPECTING THE SOURCES OF NEWSPAPER 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE HIGHLANDS. 


—*o* -— 


THE following letter, on the recent Military Expedition to the 
Isle of Skye and the sources of misleading newspaper intelligence 
from the Highlands, was addressed to the Home Secretary, by 
Alexander Mackenzie, editor of the Ce/tic Magazine on the date 
which it bears— 


“ Celtic Magazine” Office, 25 High Street, 
Inverness, November 18, 1884. 


To the Right Honourable 
S1R WILLIAM VERNON HARcouRT, M.P., 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

S1R,—Your sympathetic speech, delivered in the House of 
Commons on the evening of Friday, the 14th inst., on the Crofter 
Question and Land Law Reform in the Highlands generally, 
induces me to address you on a few points intimately connected 
with, and having a most important bearing on, the conduct of the 
people of the Western Isles, and, I fear, largely responsible for 
the blundering conduct of the authorities in sending a force of 
armed police and military to the Isle of Skye. _It is impossible 
that one who has on repeated occasions shown so much 
sympathy with the people of the Western Isles and their legiti- 
mate aspirations could have been guilty of insulting them in the 
manner which you have done, in your official position, by 
sending a military force and armed policemen amongst them, 
unless you had been grossly misled as to the facts. That you 
were so misled through interested parties can be easily shown. 

The offence on the part of the people of Kilmuir on which 
you lay most stress, in the portion of your speech wherein you 
defend sending armed police and military to that district, is 
that “at a meeting of the crofters three individuals” (whose 
names you say you abstain from mentioning, but who are well 
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known) “were to be forcibly carried to the meeting to demand 
explanations of their conduct.” Indeed, you declare in reference 
to this alleged offence that you “think there is no man in this 
House [the House of Commons] who will justify such a proceeding 
as that; whereupon the Police Commissioners thought it neces- 
sary to strengthen the police force in Skye.” This, then, was the 
immediate cause of the extra police force having been sent into 
the district by the Police authorities of the County of Inverness; 
and that although two of the three men said to have been 
threatened addressed letters to the leading newspapers, declar- 
ing that there was not a word of truth in the charges made 
against the people, and that no such threats were ever made. The 
following are the letters. They appeared in the /uverness Courier 
and in other newspapers, on the 6th of November, as follows :— 
Uig Hotel, Skye, 4th November 1884. 


Sir,—In your Tuesday’s issue you quote from the Sco/sman a paragraph regarding 
crofters’ disturbance in Uig, in which it is stated that I have been summoned to attend 
a Land League meeting held here on Friday last, to give an account of certain state- 
ments made before the Crofters’ Commission. The paragraph further states that 
orders have been given to certain crofters to get sledges to take myself and a Mr 
Macleod to the meeting. 

There is not the slightest truth in either of these statements ; they are simply the 
outcome of the imagination of some person in the district, who does not appear to have 
any special regard for the disaffected crofters.—I remain, yours, &c., 

JAMES URQUHART. 


Tower, Uig, 4th November 1884. 
Sir,—Referring to the meeting held at Uig on the 17th ult., I beg to state that I 
was at home all day and did not see any person coming to the Tower that day; 
further, that they did not move from the place of meeting until they separated.— 
Yours, &c., JOHN MACKENZIE. 

It is said that these estate officials have sent very different 
reports to the Police authorities, but it may be safely assumed 
that people who could write two directly contradictory state- 
ments, if they have done so, do not belong to a class of wit- 
nesses, to say the least, to which a jury would pay much deference 
in any attempt to secure a conviction against the people charged 
with the offence; and the authorities, in the opinion of most reason- 
able men, ought to have hesitated, knowing the circumstances of 
the inhabitants of Kilmuir, before they ordered a force of police— 
some in plain clothes—to the district to further irritate them. I 
shall not go the length of some and say that the authorities sent 
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this force with the view of having them deforced, and afterwards 
being able to prove that offence against the people; but I will 
say that they could not possibly have taken better means for 
getting the people into trouble, whether they intended it or not. 
The probability is that if the police had all been in uniform, they 
would have been allowed to proceed on their way unmolested ; 
but the people naturally enough thought that, some being in plain 
clothes, they had among them sheriff-officers to serve notices of 
removal. I do not fora moment excuse or in any way defend 
the conduct of the crofters in this case, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that the police ought never to have been sent at all; and 
the authorities having blundered themselves in sending them, 
should have shown more consideration for the people than to 
have obliged you, as Secretary of State, to grant a mili- 
tary force to cover their own original blundering in sending the 
police to protect men from the effects of threats, which, accord- 
ing to the men alleged to have been threatened, were never 
made. 

You next proceed to say that the information which 
reached you was “that there was a special animosity there 
against the police,” and that, to your mind, was “a very 
grave symptom, indeed.” I am afraid that you were not 
properly informed as to the cause why such a feeling existed, 
especially in Kilmuir. The whole people of Skye have a bitter 
recollection of how the men of the Braes had been bruised and 
maimed by the batons of the police two years ago, though it was 
afterwards admitted, on all hands, that the people’s claim was 
just, and that the landlord was wrong, and finally gave way. But 
they had a special reason of their own, in Kilmuir, to dislike 
the police, and I now proceed to explain it, feeling sure that it 
was not placed before you when the demand was made upon 
you by the Police Committee for an armed force of police and 
military, although their head official had a full knowledge of the 
facts which I shall now relate. 

When the Royal Commission visited Kilmuir, some very 
damaging statements were made by some of the crofters respect- 
ing Major Fraser’s management of the estate, and in reference to 
his local officials. Some time after this, a petition was prepared 
by some of the officials in the district, which the Sergeant of 
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Police—John Mackenzie, now local ground-officer for the pro- 
prietor—hawked among the people for signature, telling them, 
they allege, that it was a petition to Major Fraser asking him 
to construct a pier in the Bay of Uig, and to make other im- 
provements on the property ; whereas it was found, when the 
petition was presented to some of the people who could read, that 
they were asked to sign a document in which they were actually 
made to declare the falsehood of the evidence which they had 
themselves presented to the Royal Commission. Not a few of 
them had already signed the document in the most perfect good 
faith, when the plot was discovered. A very intelligent man in 
the district then wrote to me detailing the facts, and saying that 
the petition, on its contents becoming known, had been hurriedly 
withdrawn. I at once forwarded the letter to one of the Royal 
Commissioners, then in Edinburgh, in case the petition might 
find its way there, and I, at the same time, reported the whole 
matter to Mr Alexander Machardy, Chief-Constable forthe county, 
who at once inquired fully into the matter, with the result that 
Sergeant John Mackenzie was removed from Kilmuir to the 
head office at Inverness, pending an opening for him in some 
other part of the county; for I urged that he should not be 
altogether dismissed, as I had no doubt that what had occurred 
would be a lesson to him in future. The next thing I heard of 
Mackenzie was that Major Fraser, with more generosity than 
prudence, as I thought, appointed him ground-officer at Kilmuir, 
among the very people whom he had already so much ex- 
asperated, and in the place from which he had been very properly 
removed by his superior officer. 

Sergeant Mackenzie was also, while doing duty as a police 
officer, acting as correspondent at Kilmuir for several of the Scot- 
tish newspapers, and it is said, on pretty good authority, that he 
has been acting in the same capacity since he returned to the 
district as an estate official, and that he is really responsible for 
the information in the press, to which you referred in your speech, 
and which has led, or rather misled, the County Police authorities 
into their present unfortunate position. Is it to be wondered at, 
that, in these circumstances, a “special animosity” should exist 
against the police in the district of Kilmuir? There are other 
police officers throughout the Highlands who act as newspaper 
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correspondents, a practice on the part of such public servants 
which ought not to be tolerated. I could point to more than one 
in the Western Isles, and unless newspaper reporting by the police 
be at once put a stop to, I may feel bound, as a matter of public 
duty, to publish their names. An effectual means of stopping the 
practice would be to refuse the Government Grant in all cases 
where it can be shown that an officer of police is guilty of such 
conduct, for it has been the cause of much mischief in the High- 
lands. It is well known that certain newspapers will only accept 
news which is favourable to the proprietors and antagonistic to 
the people, thus making the temptation to mislead much stronger 
in the case of a poorly-paid officer, who can very easily find use 
for the additional income which the practice brings to him. 

Referring to the alleged disturbances in Skye, you laid so 
much stress upon the reports in the newspapers that I must take 
the liberty of enlightening you still further as to the nature and 
source of most of the reports which emanate from the Highlands, 
and especially those from the Western Isles. In reference to these 
disturbances you declare that “to anybody who has read the 
reports in the public press” you “should have thought it was 
almost unnecessary to offer any evidence on that subject,” and, so 
far as I can see, you did not offer any, except what has been con- 
tradicted, as I have already shown, by two of the men who, 
according to these newspaper reports, were threatened with 
violence. 

I must confess that a statement like this, as to what ought to 
be considered sufficient evidence to justify so unprecedented a 
proceeding as sending an armed force to the Isle of Skye, seems 
to me a most extraordinary one to come from her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State, and a distinguished lawyer to boot. 
To most minds it will, on the contrary, I believe, appear very 
insufficient indeed, especially when they find you declaring a 
little further on, while dealing with the grievances of the people, 
that “there has been a great amount of sensational reports” on 
that subject ; and saying that, “of course there is a habit of 
picking up every flying rumour, whether it is well founded or not, 
and then it gets into print—and people have a habit of believing 
that everything that gets into print is the truth—and the result 
is that a great many unfounded statements receive a credit that 
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they do not deserve.” When the disclosures which I have 
already made, and those that are to follow, on the same subject, 
are considered, I think it will be difficult to convince unbiassed 
people of the accuracy in all cases of newspaper reports in favour 
of landlords, when, according to you, they are so utterly un- 
trustworthy when they refer to the grievances of the people. My 
experience has been of a very different character. The patronage 
of landlords and officialism is of great value to newspapers, while 
nothing is to be got out of the poor crofters, who, in their present 
depressed condition, can scarcely afford to pay for a penny paper, 
much less to patronise it with printing and advertisements. 
There are a few who are patriotic enough to put up with the loss 
of patronage and other favours, rather than support oppression 
and misrepresent the facts, but they are unfortunately in a very 
small minority in the Highlands; and the Southern papers get 
their information from partisan local sources or from members of 
the staff of newspapers who are antagonistic to the people, and 
who only repeat for these and for the Press Associations what 
comes to them from these partisan country correspondents. 

Recently, on the 16th of October, a great demonstration of 
crofters and their friends was held in Stornoway, attended by 
about six thousand people, in which I took an humble part. The 
grossest untruths regarding that meeting appeared in almost all 
the papers in the country. It was held in the afternoon, in an 
open Square in the middle of the town, as open and exposed as 
the Thames Embankment, yet the Scotsman coolly informed his 
readers a few days after, with a lot of other absurd falsehoods, 
that reporters were excluded from the meeting, notwithstanding 
the impossibility of excluding them, even if desired, and that his 
own local representative stood within a few yards of the plat- 
form and of the speakers all the time. 

The morning after the meeting an identical report, and a 
scandalously misleading one, appeared in at least five of our lead- 
ing Scottish newspapers. In all these a false idea of the meeting 
and of all the speeches was conveyed to the public. The Reverend 
Chairman, myself, and some of the other speakers, were charged 
by name, by this pluralist reporter, with inciting the people to 
violence and breaches of the law. The truth was deliberately 
suppressed, and the public were imposed upon. But the mischief 
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did not end there. If the advice which we gave there, as well as 
elsewhere, had been truthfully reported, the people of Kilmuir 
and of the whole of Skye would have seen that men in whom they 
trusted had strongly urged everyone engaged in the agitation not 
on any account to break the law. I, myself, strongly impressed 
upon the meeting the folly of those who took possession of what 
did not legally belong to them ; that such conduct could not be 
defended ; that it was indefensible; that it was bad even in policy, 
apart from higher considerations; and that we in the South should 
not defend them if they got into trouble ; but, on the contrary, 
would withdraw our sympathies and support if they did not con- 
duct all their proceedings in a strictly legal manner. I have no 
right to complain that this was not reported, but I have a right to 
object to the very reverse of what I said being sent broadcast 
all over the country in these reports. Had the actual facts, or the 
correct purport of what had been said been reported, the people 
in Skye and elsewhere would probably have acted on the advice 
given; but bad counsel, which was not given, was circulated all 
over the country ; and what can be more natural than that the 
people should have thought themselves safe in following it ? 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman at the end 
of the impressive and orderly proceedings, I strongly urged upon 
the men to go straight home from the meeting, as if they were 
going away from a Communion gathering, and expressed the hope 
that we should be able to tell their friends in the South that nota 
single police case would be recorded in Stornoway next morning. 
Immediately on my descending from the platform, Inspector 
Gordon, the head police official in the Lewis, who was present all 
the time at the meeting, came up to me and warmly thanked me 
for the good advice which I had given, saying that he was quite 
sure the people would act upon it ; and that I relieved him of a 
great and serious responsibility. The result was that not a 
single police case was recorded in the whole Island next morn- 
ing ; that, although thousands of these men returned home in 
their fishing boats, not a single accident occurred. No offence 
of any kind was committed by the people going from or coming 
to the great demonstration, though many of them trudged on foot 
from twenty to forty-two miles each way to attend the meeting ; 
but not a hint of all this in the newspapers, except in the Odan 
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Times, and in the /nvergordon Times. Nothing, according to the 
other reports, was used by the speakers but strong language, in- 
citing the people to breaches of the law. 

The Chairman handed me the manuscript of his speech on 
the platform, immediately after it was delivered; it is ap- 
pended, and will speak for itself* He delivered a close Gaelic 
translation of the English manuscript which was quite well 
understood by the local reporters, and they can, therefore, 
plead no legitimate excuse for misrepresenting the purport of it. 
I beg respectfully to refer you to Inspector Gordon for the 
accuracy of my statements, as to the advice tendered to the people, 
and his action thereupon, as above stated. 

To protect men in responsible positions, and the public at 
large from being in future misled by the reports in the press in 
connection with the land agitation in the Highlands, I must 
further inform you of the manner in which news from the North 
is usually supplied, not only to the Scottish papers, but also, 
through the Press Association and the Central News agencies, to 
the English papers, and, through them, all over the world. One 
man, say in Stornoway, reports for nearly all the papers in the 
country—North and South. If this man has a bias on the subject 
to which his report refers, his correspondence is also biassed in 
all the papers for which he acts. His communications, in most 
cases, when they reach Inverness, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, or Dundee, are re-cast, condensed, and re-transmitted to 
the Press Association and Central News agencies, which in turn 
re-transmit the same news, coming from the one original source, 
over the world. In cases within my own knowledge, these two 
News Agencies are represented in the same newspaper office, 
sometimes by the same person, who has to write his reports for 
the separate Associations differently, to avoid his being detected 
acting for both. The public are thus wofully misled, thinking all 
the time that each newspaper and each Association has an in- 
dependent report of its own; while, in point of fact, one indivi- 
dual, in an out-of-the-way country place—nearly always biassed 
and governed by local considerations—often ignorant or stupid— 


* Though the Rev. Angus Maciver’s speech was appended to this letter as sent to 
the Home Secretary, we are obliged, for want of space, to delay its publication in the 
Celtic Magazine until our next issue. 
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is responsible for, and practically supplies the whole press of the 
United Kingdom with all itsnews. A few years ago I was forced 
in the public interest to name one of these gentlemen, and the 
papers he acted for, in the Ce/tic Magazine, and he has ever since 
ceased from troubling. He was all at once thrown over by his 
numerous patrons, who could not afford to accept his services 
after the exposure. Failing an early change, I shall feel called 
upon soon to repeat the process, and show the public and the 
newspapers themselves how completely they are, in most cases, 
sold in the matter of North and West Highland news. 

If a newspaper correspondent of this class finds that, as a 
rule, any facts he may send, favourable to the people, are never 
used, or are reduced to a paragraph of two or three lines, but that, 
if, on the contrary, he sends a report which tells against the people, 
and is favourable to the landlords, it appears in full in a promi- 
nent position, he very soon learns to send on the kind of news 
which his paper wants, not always caring whether it be true or 
false, so long as he gets a liberal return for his work. 

Perhaps the most striking fact that presents itself to the 
thoughtful observer of the action of Government in connec- 
tion with the land agitation in the Highlands, is that no fault 
has hitherto been found, and that neither police nor military 
has been dispatched to suppress the agitation by the same 
people, in favour of the Government Franchise Bill, and against 
the House of Lords for refusing to pass it last session! If agita- 
tion is not only legitimate but commendable in the latter case, 
most people will fail to understand how it can be so illegitimate 
and bad in the former case, as you and others would have the 
public believe. Depend upon it that if the non-representative, self- 
elected, Commissioners of Supply of the County of Inverness 
believed that the Government would grant them the necessary 
force, they would suppress the one agitation as readily as the 
other ; for there is nothing that the landlords—Liberal or Tory— 
fear more than the granting of electoral privileges to the people, 
by which their own political doom shall be very soon after and 
for ever sealed. 

Is it, however, not an unfortunate fact that all Governments 
offer a high premium on agitation? The public are taught by 
bitter experience that no measure of any importance can be 
carried through Parliament unless the Government of the day is 
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in a position to point to a great agitation, and often to breaches 
of the law. This was the case in 1832, in 1867, and more 
recently in the case of Ireland. Without agitation experience 
shows that justice shall never be done to the righteous claims of 
the people in this great and free liberty-loving country of ours! 
This is a lamentable fact, and one that should be kept in mind 
when the authorities take to punishing the people for political or 
semi-political offences ; and especially in a case like that at pre- 
sent in the Isle of Skye, where, by the unanimous testimony of 
the Royal Commission, and according to your own admissions 
on Friday last in the House of Commons, the people are 
oppressed with terrible—almost unbearable—grievances in con- 
nection with the land on which, under present conditions, they 
can scarcely exist. 

To have proposed to send a horde of ill-trained policemen with 
loaded revolvers, probably with instructions not to use them ex- 
cept in certain emergencies, among such a fine, moral, well-behaved, 
race as the people of Skye, was a most cowardly and brutal 
thing, and whoever may have been the author of the suggestion 
deserves and ought to receive the execration and contempt of all 
right-thinking people. If it were necessary to send an armed 
force at all, the military should have been sent at once. They 
would not be likely to fire upon the people in an ignorant 
panic, as the police would be almost certain to do, before there 
was any occasion for extreme measures; and the people would 
respect the military and keep the peace. It would be an insult to 
the whole Highlands to have sent a force of this character upon 
such worthless evidence, as was adduced by yourself in the House 
of Commons on Friday. 

As a Land Reformer I must, however, admit that I am 
delighted that the landlord-Commissioners of Supply of the 
County of Inverness, and the Government on their representa- 
tion, have, in their own interest, been foolish enough to have an 
armed force sent to the Isle of Skye ; for now it will be impos- 
sible any longer to delay a very drastic change in the Land Laws 
and a large curtailment of the powers at present possessed by 
non-elective bodies like the Commissioners of Supply and the 
Police Committee for the County. Laws that require an armed 
police and military force to maintain them cannot long endure, 
and they are already, thanks to the authorities of this county, 
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finally doomed in the Highlands. Indeed, unless a change in 
that respect takes place on a very early date, it will become im- 
possible for moderate men to control the present Land Reform 
movement, and the people will follow and accept the leadership 
of the Land Restoration League. For this, as for the rest, the 
stubborn, unbending landlords of the Highlands shall have them- 
selves wholly to blame. 

To show how the feeling on this question is growing, and 
how determined the people are to obtain redress of their griev- 
ances, I may state that it was with difficulty that we prevented the 
people of the Lewis, on the 16th of October, from proposing and 
carrying a resolution against any more of their men joining the 
Naval Reserve or Militia—of whom there are now in that Island 
alone a body of two thousand, composed of the finest and most 
stalwart men under the British Crown—until such changes were 
made in the laws as would enable them to live securely and com- 
fortably in their native land. Ifa change does not take place soon, 
I am quite certain that it will, at no distant date, be resolved that 
no recruits will join either service, not only in Lewis but in any 
part of the Western Isles ; and who, in the circumstances, can 
blame them ? 

From the Reports from Skye in this morning’s papers the 
authorities appear to be using the force at their disposal with 
great discretion. Therefore, I shall not at present—nor until the 
final outcome of the expedition is ascertained—deal further with 
the subject. I may, however, have to do so hereafter in a second 
communication, in which I may at the same time trouble you 
with some remarks on the proposed remedies for the now univer- 
sally admitted grievances of the Highland people, and the best 
manner of applying them. Meanwhile, 


I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 


[To the foregoing letter Sir William Harcourt sent a holo- 
graph reply, dated the 21st of November, from Whitehall, 
thanking the writer, indicating opinions and expressing hopes of 
a most appreciative and satisfactory character ; but Sir William’s 
letter being marked as a “ Private” communication cannot, of 
course, be published.—A. M.] 
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SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, M.P., 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS. 


ia 


ON Friday, the 14th of November, Mr D. H. Macfarlane, M.P., 
moved, Mr Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., seconded, and it was 
unanimously agreed to in the House of Commons :— 

“That in the opinion of this House it is the duty of her 
Majesty’s Government to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission upon the condition of the crofters and 
cottars in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, or to apply 
such other remedies as they deem advisable; and that this House 
concurs in the opinion expressed by the Royal Commission at 
page 110 of its report that ‘The mere vindication of authority 
and repression of resistance would not establish the relations of 
mutual confidence between landlord and tenant, in the absence of 
which the country would not be truly at peace, and all our in- 
quiries and counsels would be expended in* vain.’ ” 


The debate, which lasted for seven hours, was, on the whole, 
creditable to those who took part in it, and to the House of Com- 
mons itself. Some excellent speeches were made, especially by 
Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, Lochiel, Mr Macfarlane, Mr Jesse Collings, 
Mr Picton, and one or two other English members. The speech 
of the evening, however, was that delivered by Sir William Har- 
court, whose duty as Home Secretary it will be to introduce a 
Land Bill for the Highlands, and who is personally responsible 
for having sent a strong military force to the Isle of Skye, on its 
way thither at the very time when he was in the act of delivering 
his remarkable speech—a speech which cannot fail to carry con- 
sternation to the minds of certain landed proprietors in the High- 
lands. It is altogether such a speech, so true in many respects as 
to the character of the Highland people, and showing on the 
whole such a correct conception of the actual state of things at 
the time existing in Skye and in the Western Highlands and 
Isles, that we deem it well worthy of preservation in the Ce/tic 
Magazine. Immediately after the seconder of the motion sat 
down, Sir William Harcourt said :— 





_T have no doubt that many members of this House wish to express their opinion 
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on this subject. At the same time I have no doubt it may be convenient that at an 
early period I should make the observations on behalf of the Government that I have 
to make on the motion of the hon. member. _ I have no ground to complain in any 
way of the speeches that have been made by the mover and seconder of this motion, 
or of the spirit and terms of the motion itself, in which I generally concur. (Hear, 
hear.) There is only one thing that I would desire to explain with reference to what 
the hon. member who made this motion has said of the expression I used, that the 
violations of the law [in Skye] had no justification or extenuation. Perhaps I should 
have been more accurate if I had confined myself to the first word. I said they 
had no justification; the word extenuation was a word of more doubtful meaning, 
(Hear, hear.) With reference to the whole of this question, all that I can say is that 
I stand in a different position with reference to it than either of the hon. members who 
have addressed the House. With the official responsibility that I have in this matter, 
hon. members in the House will feel that I am not free to say all that I think, because 
I must exercise a certain amount of reserve. But I think I am not acting inconsistently 
with my duty in this matter in saying, what is known to the hon. member who made 
this motion, that the persons on whose behalf he speaks have long had my deep per- 
sonal sympathy. (Cheers.) 
SENDING A MILITARY FORCE TO SKYE. 

I know these West Highlands well. I doubt whether there is anybody in this House 
who knows Skye better thanI do. I have spent my leisure time for nearly twenty 
years mostly upon its shores and its bays, and all I can say is that I have a deep sym- 
pathy and regard —I might almost use stronger terms — for the people who inhabit 
them. (Hear, hear.) They are a people distinguished remarkably, as I think I once 
observed before at Glasgow, by a mildness of character which seems to belong to the 
climate in which they live. They have a high-bred courtesy in their demeanour; they 
have a kindliness towards all who have dealings with them that is singularly attractive. 
I, for one, therefore, approach this question certainly not in any spirit of harshness or 
of rigour. All I can say is that, though there are painful duties connected frequently 
with the office which I hold, I have never exercised a duty which I considered incum- 
bent upon me with more personal regret than when I felt myself under the obligation 
to send a force to support the local authority in that part of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon, member who has just sat down [Mr Fraser-Mackintosh] — though I do not 
think the hon. member who made the motion took that view of the subject — seemed 
to question whether there had been any disturbance in Skye at all, and whether there 
was any occasion for the interference of the Government. To anybody who has read 
the reports in the public press, I should have thought it was almost unnecessary to 
offer any evidence on that subject. | What took place was this: — A certain condition 
of things existed in Skye in which individuals were menaced in the pursuits of ordinary 
life—a condition of things with which in recent times we have been too familiar. I 
won’t go into many of the details of petty outrages which had taken place. The hon. 
member who has just spoken referred to a case which led to a small force of police 
being sent to Skye, where it was intimated at a meeting of the crofters that three 
individuals —I abstain from mentioning names — were to be forcibly carried to the 
meeting to demand explanations of their conduct* —I think there is no man in this 
House who will justify such a proceeding as that ; whereupon the Police Commis- 
sioners thought it necessary to strengthen the police force in Skye. That is a thing 


* It is shown elsewhere that this charge was absolutely untrue, but it has served 
the purpose for which it was manufactured.—Ep. C. M, 
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entirely within the competence of such an authority. The extra police—I think there 
are six men — were sent to give protection to the people in Skye. As soon as they 
arrived, a large number of people used certainly very violent proceedings, turned them 
back, and said they would not allow them to come into the country. Now, I think 
there is no man who will not admit that that is a condition of things which it is im- 
possible to tolerate. Well, the information that reached us was that there was a 
special animosity there against the police. That, to my mind, is a very grave symptom 
indeed. It is a symptom which deserves, I venture to say, the attention of all classes 
of the community, and of the proprietors quite as much as any other class ; because 
I am the first to state and to feel that the employment of the naval or military forces 
of the Crown in keeping peace in this country,.or in any way aiding the civil authority, 
is in itself an immense evil. (Cheers.) It is one to which I am most reluctant to 
resort, and never would do so unless I was convinced that it was absolutely necessary. 
The preservation of peace, and the exercise of the civil authority, ought to be carried 
out by the civil force, which is the police ; and happily in this country, although cases 
do occasionally occur where the police, not being sufficient, military support has to be 
given to the police, I take it to be a maxim, subject to very few exceptions, that the 
military and naval forces ought never, if it can possibly be avoided, to be used for that 
purpose. And, accordingly, when a few years ago there were disturbances in Skye, 
and I was pressed by the local authorities to send military there, I told them of my 
reluctance, and declined. I am speaking in the presence of my hon. friend, if he 
will allow me to call him so, the member for Inverness-shire (Lochiel), ‘whose counsel 
I naturally sought upon a question of that character, and he agreed with me that that 
ought to be postponed to the latest possible moment. Accordingly, the military were 
not sent to Skye two years ago. I confess it was with the greatest reluctance that I 
came to the conviction that if this were left to the police alone there would be such a 
powerful and violent resistance as would lead to a very dangerous breach of the peace, 
and I believe that is the opinion of every man aquainted with that district of Scotland. 
Well, under these circumstances I came to the conclusion that, upon such an occasion 
as that, to exhibit weakness was no kindness to the people of Skye, and thinking it 
necessary that order should be preserved, it was essential that it should be preserved 
in a manner that did not invite or admit of conflict ; and I think that was at once a 
humane and prudent view to take of the case. Now, at the same time that I speak of 
what occurred in 1882, the Government showed that they were not insensible te the 
consideration that there were grievances to be redressed, and that there were inquiries 
to be made. Ican assure my hon. friend who has last spoken, that when I, on behalf 
of the Government, appointed the Commission, of which he was so valuable a mem- 
ber, it was with the fullest intention that the Commission should bear practical fruit. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, we acted in that respect with a spirit that, while the law 
ought to be sustained, at the same time every grievance that could be demonstrated 
ought also to be redressed. Well, now, sir, there has been a good deal of exaggera- 
tion, I think, about this state of things. There has been a great amount of sensational 
reports. I received a telegram only yesterday, which, although it was not very com- 
plimentary to me, and was very strongly on the side of the crofters, I thought con- 
tained a great deal of good sense. It said, ‘‘If it were not for the agitators and the 
newspaper reporters, we should get on very well.” (Cheers.) Of course, there is a 
habit of picking up every flying rumour, whether it is well founded or not, and then 
it gets into print—and people have a habit of believing that everything that gets into 
print is truth— and the result is, that a great many unfounded statements receive a 
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credit that they do not deserve. (Hear, hear.) But I think there is no doubt—and 
the House will take this from me without my going into great detail—that there is a 
very serious condition of things existing in Skye and the West Highlands generally— 
(Hear, hear)—and I do not think it will be in the least disputed by the hon. member 
who has made this motion. Now, I say alone this hostility towards the police, this 
determination not to show to them that obedience and that respect for law and order 
which is common in other parts of England and Scotland, is in itself a very serious 
symptom. When it comes to this, that in some parts of Skye and the Highlands the 
police have to be sent to execute the ordinary processes of the law, that is in itself a 
very serious condition of things, At the same time, I say it is very necessary that all 
classes of the community—and I include in that the Police Committee of the county of 
Inverness—must understand that the Government cannot undertake to aid the police 
permanently by military force. And a state of things must be established in which the 
police shall be able to maintain the public peace, and execute justice within their own 
territory. The Government make it clearly understood that in giving this support to 
the police, it is as a subsidiary force, and not as a principal force, in the execution of 
the law. In my opinion, nothing can be greater proof that there is something which 
requires a remedy, than when you are obliged to employ a military force. Now, I 
join with the hon. member who has made this motion, in the hope and the belief that 
there will be no conflict in Skye. There is one phrase which I am sure the hon, 
member dropped in the heat of the moment, and which he would not wish deliberately 
to repeat—that the local authorities or anybody else desire to provoke a conflict. I 
believe that is a statement which is without foundation. If it were true, it would be 
a most serious state of matters. I believe nobody desires to provoke a conflict ; but 
there are persons who have rendered, in my opinion, great services in preventing a 
conflict, whose influence I ought to acknowledge, and that is men who, from their pro- 
fession, were bound to exercise such a duty. — 
THE MINISTERS OF RELIGION IN SKYE. 

(Cheers.) Ina meeting which took place, and which is reported in the Scotsman of 
yesterday, I find, first of all, the Rev. Mr Macdonald, a Free Church minister from 
Inverness, exercised his influence most beneficially in advising the people to abstain 
from any breach of the peace. _I find also the gentleman to whom the hon. member 
for Carlow (Mr Macfarlane) has referred—the Rev. Mr Macphail, of the Free Church 
of Kilmuit—used his influence in a speech which he made on that occasion; and I 
have also read a speech by the Rev. Mr Davidson, of the Established Church at 
Stenscholl, one of the disturbed districts, and I have a telegram from him to say that 
he was satisfied that the people would be tranquil. I will ask leave to read the obser- 
vations which he made, for they are short, and I think they highly deserve attention. 

‘* He stated that prior to his being settled at Stenscholl, two and a-half years ago, 
there was not a single man in Skye who was more opposed to the Land League, and 
for months after entering on his duties as minister of the district he had but little belief 
in the crofters’ grievances. He soon, however, began to see that the state of matters 
existing in that parish was such that he could not but sympathise with the people. 
(Cheers.) He could not consistently ask the people to stop their agitation to secure a 
remedy for their grievances ; but he solemnly impressed upon them the danger of 
offering resistance to the police, and bringing themselves under the correction of the 
law. He had been present at some of their meetings, and he could honestly say that 
the speeches were moderate, and that the business was conducted in the most orderly 
way. He was fully acquainted with the men who were considered leaders of the 
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movement, and he could say that they were among the most respectable men on the 
Kilmuir estate.” 
I think that statement is a most weighty one, and one which is extremely worthy of 
the attention of 

THE PROPRIETOR OF KILMUIR. 


And, sir, that spirit of conciliation having been shown on the part of the ministers of 
religion, who have sought by their influence to allay the spirit of excitement and to 
prevent a conflict, I confess it was with very deep regret that I received this 
morning a paper which was forwarded to me— the Nairnshire Telegraph—reporting a 
speech of Major Fraser, which is couched in an extremely different spirit. He says 
repressive measures will require to be used, and he did not know that another week 
would elapse before these would be used, and he hoped, when justice was done, all 
dissensions would pass away. (Ironical cheers.) I also hope, when justice is done, 
dissensions will pass away ; but I hope that Major Fraser puts the same construction 
on justice that I do in these matters. (Hear, hear.) 


THE MILITARY AND THE NOTICES OF REMOVAL. 


I wish, at the same time, to have it clearly understood that this force which is sent to 
support the police, is sent for the preservation of the public peace, and that if that 
support so given to the police were to be used for the purpose of oppressive measures, 
which would not and could not otherwise be employed, to use it as a cloak or a shield 
for such a purpose would be a gross abuse of that support. (Cheers.) . It is not in- 
tended to cover these notices of removal of which we have heard—(Cheers)—things 
which, I think, are deeply to be regretted—notices of removal which are served, not 
for the purpose of being enforced, but for the purpose of keeping up a condition—I 
don’t know whether I should call it ‘‘suspension,” or whatever term I should 
employ. These notices of removal seem to me to be a source of irritation which is 
not to be justified at all. That there exists in these districts extreme poverty, in some 
parts borne for many years with extraordinary patience, I think everybody who is 
acquainted with those districts must be aware. 


EMIGRATION. 


There is one subject to which the hon. member for Carlow referred in some of the 
evidence that he read, in which I very much agree withhim. Some people say, ‘‘ Oh, 
the remedy for this is emigration.” Well, sir, in my opinion emigration is a very 
poor remedy indeed. (Irish cheers.) I have myself no sympathy with a policy which 
improves a country by getting rid of its people. To my mind that is the policy of 
despair. It is like the old medical treatment of Sangrado, who cured all diseases by 
blood-letting ; but, after all, blood is the life of the body, and the people are the life 
of the country. I, at all events, do not accept the policy of making a solitude and call- 
ing it political economy. (Hear, hear.) No doubt the Scottish are people who have 
shown great qualities for emigration. A great part of the Empire of Britain, which 
covers every sea, is due to their intelligence and to theirenergy. (Hear, hear.) Under 
Lord Chatham they played a great part in the conquest of Canada, and they still, by 
their industry, support and extend the greatness of that colony. The history of Scots- 
men in India is famous, and in New Zealand also, there is a Scottish colony of great 
prosperity and eminence. But that is, or ought to be, in my opinion, a voluntary 
emigration. I am entirely against pressing people out of their own country, and, least 
of all, such people as the West Highlanders. These people are remarkable, and I 
know them well for their passionate attachment to the soil upon which they live. 
G 
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(Hear, hear.) I have myself always thought that those beautiful lines in which one of 
the greatest masters of human nature—Goldsmith—described the history of the Swiss 
peasant were singularly applicable to the Highlanders of the West. I may be per. 
mitted to remind the House of those few lines— 

Dear is the shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear the hill which lifts him to the storms ; 

And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to his mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 
(Cheers.) I believe that a policy which is founded upon tearing these men from their 
soil is not the remedial policy which is the best to be applied in these cases. I believe 
that you ought to find means for these people, so attached to their country, to live in 
their own country. (Hear, hear.) But that isa very difficult problem. It will be asked 
how? Well, there were times when they did live in the country in comparative happi- 
ness and prosperity, and, therefore, the problem is not insoluble in itself. 

Sir H. Maxwell—Kelp. 

Sir W. Harcourt—Well, there was not a great deal of kelp in the inland High- 
lands of Scot!and—(laughter)—and yet there were a great many people who lived there 
I think the hon. member for Wigtownshire will have to study the history of the 
Highlands "a little more closely before he comes to the conclusion that kelp is the 
solution of the problem. (Laughter.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION CRITICISED. 
The Royal Commission has collected a great deal of valuable materials, and it has 
made some important suggestions ; but one great difficulty in dealing with this question 
is, that I do not find that all the suggestions, or even the most important, of the Royal 
Commission have met with general acceptance from any quarter, or even from the 
friends of the crofters themselves. This is a very ingenious project of the creation of 
the communal system, but in all the discussions that I have heard since that project 
was announced by the Commission, I find extremely little approbation. Even in 
the resolutions of the Land League itself it has been faintly alluded to. ill the 
proposals that I have seen accredited by the friends of the crofters have been in 
the direction of the Irish Land Act, not in the direction of that particular 
recommendation—extremely ingenious, but more theoretical than practical. When itis 
asked in some quarters, that the principles of the Irish Land Act should be applied to 
the West Highlands, I have to observe that the condition of the West Highlands, as 
I understand them, and the evils that exist there, are not of precisely the same 
character as those which were dealt with by the Irish Land Act in Ireland. There is 
not the same competition for land. I will speak directly about the question of there 
not being land enough. There is not in the West Highlands of Scotland that same 
competition of tenant against tenant which had led in many cases to great over-renting 
in Ireland. I do not say that there are not cases of over-renting in the West High- 
lands, but that is certainly not the grievance which has been alleged ; nor, according to 
my knowledge of the matter, is there the same prevalence of eviction that took place 
in Ireland, and, therefore, the evils in the Highlands are not the evils of over-renting 
nor eviction which took place in Ireland. And, therefore, if the evil is not the same, 
it would not appear that the remedy would be identical. What is complained of, and 
what was complained of by the hon. member in his motion, was that they want more 
land. Well, in a certain sense, I suppose everybody wants more land if he could get 
t. (Hear, hear.) I have no land, and I suppose many people in that position would 
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desire to have it; but that is not the sense, no doubt, in which the hon. member uses 
it. I confess that when you come to such a question as that, the evils and the diffi- 
culties, and even if those were superable, the danger of compulsory legislation upon 
such a question appears to me to be extremely great. They may be necessary, but 
nobody can doubt that they are an evil in themselves, and therefore upon this point I 
would venture to take this opportunity of making a very serious and earnest 

APPEAL TO THE PROPRIETORS 
Of the West Highlands themselves. (Hear, hear.) They have very great facilities for 
dealing with this question. I speak in the presence of my hon. friend the member 
for Inverness-shire (Lochiel), whose speech made last June I am sure very strongly 
impressed the House. (Hear, hear.) And no difference of political opinion upon 
other questions would prevent me acknowledging the great benefit that I have derived 
from my hon. friend in all these difficult questions as they have arisen. The number 
of proprietors in these districts is extremely small. (Hear, hear.) That in itself—I 
should call it a great evil—does: offer great facilities of coming to some understanding 
as to what would be the best to be done in these circumstances. I think in the Outer 
Islands, in the Long Island, I doubt whether there are six separate proprietors alto- 
gether. When you come to Skye the number is very few of proprietors of any magni- 
tude at all. When you come even to the mainland the number is not considerable. 
Certainly there are no people who have more reason to desire to see this question 
settled than the proprietors of the West Highlands. (Hear, hear.) It is certainly not 
their interest to raise a great land question in Scotland ; and there are great reasons, 
it seems to me, also, why they should be prepared to make—I won’t say great sacrifices, 
but moderate sacrifices to settle this question. First of all, there is a very remarkable 
feature in the history of the land in the West Highlands. There has been in it 

A SUDDEN GROWTH OF RENTAL 
Which has never been equalled anywhere else, I should think, within the course of the 
last century, and even still more of the last half century. If you think of what the 
Highlands were long before the introduction of sheep farming, you will find that estates 
which were worth hundreds are now worth thousands. In those times, and not so 
very long ago—almost within the memory of living man—those great tracts of hill 
yielded no profit at all to the proprietor. Lord Malmesbury, in his Memoirs recently 
published, states that in his own recollection any man could go and shoot where he 
liked without paying anything, or almost anything at all. But before the question of 
shooting arose, there was the question of grazing, and I do not think it would be un- 
true to say that a hundred years ago in the West Highlands all those people who are 
now crofters, and were, in fact, the population of the country, had practically 
their grazing upon the land, just for the same reason that in Lord Malmes- 
bury’s recollection a man could shoot because it was not worth anybody’s while 
to prevent it. The chief of the clan or the proprietor did not object to his clans- 
man turning his black cattle on to the hill ; on the contrary it was an advantage to the 
proprietor, who got something from him. But then what happened? No doubt it 
was a rude state of life. We read an account of it—perhaps the most accurate account 
—an account to which Scott gave an air of romance in ‘* Waverley”—in ‘‘ The 
History of the Highlands.” It there appears that the chief or proprietor and the 
clansmen lived together, certainly in a rude state, but in a state of comparative com- 
fort. Then came the great and sudden growth of the wealth of the Highlands by the 
introduction of sheep farming. I do not cemplain of sheep farming. The Duke 
of Argyll, in an article in the National Review, has gone a considerable length 
into. that, for the purpose of showing that it is of a great economical advantage. 
Well, so far as it gave an immense increase to rent. Men who had hundreds 
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before found themselves in possession of thousands a year of rent. I am afraid 
that within the last year or two that account is more unfavourable than it 
was. That undoubtedly was the history of the transformation. What happened after 
that? After the sheep farm gave an enormous increase to the rent of the proprietor— 
an increase without any expenditure on his part—there was possibly never a better 
instance of the unearned increment except that which I am going to mention. I go 
on to the next great windfall to the Highland proprietor. Then came the grouse 
shooting rent, which was often, I believe, equal to the sheep farming rent ; therefore, 
the proprietor found himself in possession of land which rose within a generation from 
being worth nothing at all to an enormously increased and valuable rental. In more 
recent years, in my own recollection, there was found a still more valuable thing than 
the sheep farm and the game rent, and that was the deer forest, over a great part of 
the county of Ross and a considerable part of the county of Inverness, in the place of 
both the sheep rent and the game rent. Well, what was the result of that? The 
result was that the grazing of these people disappeared. (Hear, hear.) The Duke of 
Argyll, in his article in the Mational Review, says that it was not only the high hills 
that were necessary for the sheep, but also the low hills, in order that the sheep might 
have their wintering. But then what became of the black cattle of the crofter and the 
tenant ? 
A CONTRAST. 

There was not that softening influence which, happily, in England softened the harsh 
outline of proprietary rights. Recollect what happened in this country. There wasa 
population even more humble in its condition, more subject in its lot, than the crofter 
of the West Highlands, and that was the old villein of soccage in England ; and what 
happened to him. He had rights of usage of this character, rights which certainly in 
their origin were not distinguishable in law, rights which were never enacted by any 
statute, but which were consecrated, and crystallised, and secured to him by the spirit 
of the common law of England. (Hear, hear.) What happened to them was described 
by the great common lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, who said that ‘‘in Saxon and Norman 
times these copyholders were subiect to their lords’ will, but now they stood upon a 
sure ground, and waited not their lords’ displeasure.” (Hear, hear.) That isa curious 
and very interesting chapter of law. It is one of those fortunate circumstances which 
have gone to create the safety of the social system of England. In modern times we 
have had another example of the operations of the law sustained by the action of Par- 
liament. It was a work and a policy that was mainly conducted by the man whose 
loss we have had occasion to deplore—by Mr Fawcett. The work which he began, 
and which I and many others did our best to aid him in—in the prevention of the 
inclosure of commons—-was a highly useful work. It prevented the absorption in single 
hands of all the commonty lands, which would have placed the mass of the popula- 
tion under disadvantage, and which was sure to have created discontent. 

REMEDIES RECOMMENDED. 
Now, I say that all these considerations seem to me to point to a remedy which I cane 
not help thinking that the patient might administer unto himself to a great degree. 
Now, just consider what would have happened if, when these large tracts of land were 
being turned into sheep farms or into deer forests, yielding, as they did, enormous incre- 
ment of rent, there had been a more moderate use of these powers—if, while thousands of 
acres were taken for these purposes, a few hundreds had everywhere been reserved for 
the small population of these Highland glens—why, it would not have destroyed the 
system of sheep farming at all. It would have been perfectly possible to have kept a 
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moderate area which would have heen sufficient for this population. They never 
could have covered the whole of these hills. That, it seems to me, is a thing which 
might very reasonably and well have been done. We have heard in this debate, and 
evidence has been led, of townships losing the hills which they had before. Why 
should townships lose the hills? I have never heard of them having refused to pay 
rent except under the influence—I was almost going to say of pardonable excitement. 
But why, if a reasonable rent and a fair rent be offered them, should not these people 
have a fair accommodation which might make to them the difference between penury 
and comparative ease? What has become of the crofters’ black cattle? There is no 
doubt that they can look back to a time, of which they remember themselves, or of 
which they certainly had a tradition from their fathers, when they had this land, on 
which they had black cattle, and which having lost, they have been confined to that 
little spot in the strath which, when potato disease comes or a bad season, is totally 
unable to sustain their existence. Well, is there not room in this matter for a very 
reasonable settlement ? I appeal to my hon. friend (Lochiel) who knows this matter 
very much better than I do, considering how few hands this land is in, how reasonable 
might be the settlement of a question like this, and considering in each locality 
whether it would not be possible to apportion to these people a single hill in their 
immediate neighbourhood, which might deduct say £20, £30, or £50 from a great 
sheep farm rent. Is not a settlement of the question like this worth making if it 
could be done? (Hear, hear.) There is no doubt whatever—from the reason that I 
have already stated—there have not been those modifications, those ¢emperamenta, as 
it is called by the lawyers, of the naked right of proprietorship in Scotland, which 
arose under the common law in England. It is because civilisation in Scotland in 
earlier times was ruder. (Oh, oh, and laughter.) Iam ready to acknowledge how 
much more rapid, comparatively, the advance has been, and I thought the contrast 
would be agreeable. (Laughter.) But from some cause or another the question of the 
bare proprietorship of land in Scotland, in a more raw and more harsh form in its legal 
aspect, certainly, is presented more than it is in England. (Hear, hear.) I believe this 
to be acorrect statement. (Hear, hear.) Well, then, I have endeavoured to indicate 
that there are methods by which these people and the Government, in the task which is 
justly imposed upon them, may be greatly aided by a wise and prudent generosity on 
the part of the landlords themselves. There are immense difficulties in compulsory 
legislation, although I don’t say it may not be necessary. The real truth is, that in all 
these cases the innocent bear the burden of those who are most to blame. (Hear, 
hear.) A single landlord who exercises his right unfairly and harshly brings discredit 
and injustice upon many who deserve no blame at all. (Cheers.) That I believe to 
be the case, to a great extent, in the West Highlands of Scotland. I believe it would 
be very unfair and very unjust to say that the landlords in the West Highlands are 
unjust to their tenants. That there have been instances in which things have 
been done that could not be approved I am not here to deny; but I believe 
at this moment that by far the best, by far the wisest thing that could be done, 
would be that the landlords, who are few in number, and have, therefore, greater 
facility for acting together, should take into consideration what can, and what ought 
to be done, to heal a sore which, I am sure, they must feel as desirous as anyone to 
close ; for it is their interest, above all, that it should be closed—(hear, hear)—and 
that the Government, co-operating with them in so much of it as requires legislation, 
may form some scheme which will remove the discontent that everyone must deplore. 
(Cheers.) I only make these suggestions because I am quite sure if they were acted 
upon they would be a very useful contribution. (Hear, hear.) 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
However, that may or may not be the case; but in answer to the appeal which hag 
been made to me by the hon. member who has made this motion (Mr Macfarlane), I 
desire most distinctly to state that the Government are fully conscious of the respon- 
sibility that belongs to them —the responsibility of endeavouring to find some adequate 
remedy for the state of things which is disclosed in theZreport of the Royal ,Commis- 
sioners. (Hear, hear.) ‘They have always accepted that responsibility. They ap- 
pointed the Royal Commission to aid them in discharging the responsibility, and it is 
their intention to discharge it. Now, I understand the object of the hon. member for 
Carlow to be to appeal to me to give an assurance that this question was intended to 
be seriously taken in hand, and that at an early period. He spoke of a date. Of 
course, he did not mean a particular day or month, but I have an answer to that 
appeal. I have tosay that it was not necessary for these unhappy occurrences in Skye 
to have taken place to have satisfied the Government of the necessity of at once deal- 
ing with it, and if the House will accept from me—for I hope I have spokon in no 
unfriendly spirit of the subjects of discussion—in no unfair spirit either towards the 
crofters or the proprietors—if the House will accept from me the assurance that I 
have given of the responsibility which the Government feel and which they are pre- 
pared to discharge—I hope that under these circumstances the hon. member will not 
feel it necessary to press his motion, which, I believe, only states a proposition that 
everybody accepts. (Cheers.) 

Mr Preston Bruce, who feared that Sir William Harcourt’s speech would be read 
and received by some as amounting to nothing more than an appeal to the charity of 
the landlords, while it held out no promise of legislation, said that he understood the 
right hon. gentleman’s appeal to the landlords was to come forward to assist the 
Government especially in reference to that matter, but he did not by any means under- 
stand the right hon. gentleman to say that the Government did not intend to deal, 
and to deal speedily, with other parts of this question—such parts, for instance, as the 
conferring of additional security of tenure in regard to their existing holdings, and also 
in regard to securing them from further encroachment on the lands which they held 
for the purpose of common pasturages. There were many other parts of the question 
referred to in the report of the Commission which he hoped the Government might 
see their way to deal with, and to deal with speedily. It certainly was his under- 
standing of the right hon, gentleman’s speech that these]subjects]would be dealt with 
next year, and he by no means desired the impression to go abroad that the Govern- 
ment mean to do nothing but merely to appeal to the landlords. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir W. Harcourt replied—By the indulgence of the House I may say a word. I 
think I may accept the interpretation put upon my words by the hon. member, and I 
had no idea that any other interpretation could have been placed upon my words. I 
certainly did appeal to the landlords of Scotland for two purposes. I thought they 
might be of great service immediately by removing some of the causes of grievances 
that exist. I appealed to them, also, that by concert they might be able very much 
to assist the Government with reference to future legislation, but I added that the 
Government accepted themselves, independently altogether of any action of the land- 
lords, the responsibility of dealing with this question. These were the words with 
which I concluded my speech, and I also stated quite distinctly that the Government 
did accept the responsibility of dealing with legislation upon the subject at the earliest 
possible time when they were able to do so. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was accepted by the Government, and adopted unanimously by the 
House of Commons. 
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